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THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA BOARD OF HEALTH 
1877 - 1893 


By JANE ZIMMERMAN 


Many interesting phases of history often are neglected by 
those who write history. One phase which has too often been 
overlooked by historians in North Carolina is the story of the 
struggle for a state board of health. The average citizen of 
North Carolina knows today that his state has an efficient, well- 
organized Board of Health; yet, that same citizen knows noth- 
ing of the pioneer effort which brought that Board of Health 
‘into being. He knows nothing of the difficulties which the early 
leaders of the health movement in North Carolina faced; nor 
does he know anything of those leaders. 

North Carolina was one of the earlier states to work for a 
board of public health, and it is in an attempt to tell the story of 
that work that this study is made. I have attempted, in no sense 
of the word, to write a comprehensive history of the work of 
the Board of Health in North Carolina. My study is only a frag- 
ment of such a history. For the purpose of this article, it has 
seemed best to limit the discussion to the pioneer period in the 
Board’s life, from 1877, the year .f its establishment, to 1893. 
The latter date, 1893, is not chosen arbitrarily. It is chosen, 
first, because the years from 1877 to 1893 have been recognized 
as a pioneer period in the life of the State Board of Health. 
Dr. Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, speaking of the Board of 
Health, and especially the work of its first two secretaries, 
Doctors Thomas Fanning Wood and Richard H. Lewis, says that 


To these two pioneers of public health work, Thomas Fanning Wood 
and Richard H. Lewis, North Carolina owes one of the most brilliant chap- 
ters in her history. In the face of widespread professional opposition and 
almost universal popular indifference these undaunted leaders placed public 


[1] 
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health work in North Carolina on a firm foundation. They procured legisla- 
tion for compulsory bacteriological examination of public water supplies, 
for strict quarantine of contagious diseases . . . but their greatest work 
during this pioneer period, beginning with the publication in 1877 of the 
Board’s first bulletin—Timely Aid for the Drowned and Suffocated— 
was their educational activities.! 


Archibald Henderson, in his recent North Carolina: The Old 
North State and The New, says: 

The public health movement required pioneering. Public health is 
not a subject mentioned in the State Constitution. Health laws and regu- 
lations derive from the general “police power” of government. Very slowly 
and in the face of popular apathy rather than active opposition was the 
work of the Department of Health recognized and justified.? 

Even more significant than the recognition given to the pioneer 
period by historians are the facts of history. In 1893 the legis- 
lature passed an act which was considered by the public, by the 
press, and by the medical profession as the best “health act” 
North Carolina had ever had. In April, 1893, the North Carolina 
Medical Journal stated that both the medical profession and the 
laity were beginning to appreciate the work of the Board of 
Health.* That appreciation helped to assure the Board of Health 
a permanent place among the institutions of the state. 

It was not until the period following the Civil War that the 
people of North Carolina became actively interested in a state 
board of health. During the years of the war, men and women 
were brought face to face with the horrifying conditions of health 
and sanitation which came as a result of the conflict. As soldiers 
advanced into new territories, they carried with them typhoid 
fever, smallpox, and other perilous diseases, scattering them 
throughout the country. Many soldiers returned to their homes 
and unwittingly became carriers of typhoid. North Carolina was 
visited by the invading armies, who left behind them an after- 
math of disease. A traveler in Wilmington in 1862 tells of a 
yellow fever epidemic which descended upon the town and 
“raged with terrific effect for two or three months.’* One of 
the victims of the devastating scourge was Doctor James H. 
Dickson, of Wilmington, who had ministered night and day to 
the sufferings of his townsmen. Doctor Dickson was a member 
of the North Carolina Medical Society, and his death from yellow 
fever greatly affected his fellow members who began to realize 


n wy Digges Wimberly Connor, North Carolina Rebuilding An Ancient Commonwealth, 
" 2 Archibald Henderson, North Carolina: The Old North State and the New, II, 445. 
8 North Carolina Medical Journal, XXXI, 179 (April, 1893). 
* Alfred Moore Waddell, Some Memories of My Life, p. 55. 
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that North Carolina needed to provide better means to protect 
the people from dangerous diseases.° 

The end of the war in 1865 did not make less acute the prob- 
lems of health and sanitation. In addition to the soldiers who 
returned from service, great masses of the freedmen flocked to 
the towns.* The outbreak of smallpox, which had started in the 
early months of the war and had increased as the four years 
rolled by, reached its culmination in 1866. In Wilmington, by 
October, 1865, the disease had begun to wear the appearance of 
an epidemic. According to the report of the City Smallpox Hos- 
pital, from October 10, 1865, until July 7, 1866, seven hundred 
sixty-one persons were admitted to the hospital. Most of those 
afflicted with the malady were Negroes.’ 

The Civil War also brought forth a leader for public health 
work in North Carolina. Among the Confederate soldiers who, 
at the end of the war, returned to North Carolina to find a place 
in the new order which the war had brought, was a young doctor 
—Thomas Fanning Wood, of Wilmington. Before the war, young 
Wood had worked in local drug stores and studied under local 
apothecaries until he had learned a great deal about drugs; then 
he had become the private pupil of various physicians in the 
town. But it was the war that gave him his chance. Having 
volunteered for service, he entered the war as a private in the 
Eighteenth Regiment, North Carolina Infantry. He was later 
made a hospital steward in the North Carolina Hospital in Rich- 
mond. During his time “off-duty” he was detailed by the Secretary 
of War to attend lectures at the Medical College of Virginia. With 
this preparation, he was able to pass a medical examination, 
and as a result, in February, 1863, he was appointed Assistant 
Surgeon and assigned to the Third Regiment, North Carolina 
Infantry, Jackson’s Corps. On April 9, 1865, he was with General 
Lee’s army at the surrender of Appomattox. 

Returning to Wilmington at the end of the war, Doctor Wood 
began the practice of medicine. He soon discovered that the 
Northern armies had left in their wake an epidemic of small- 
pox. The epidemic became so intense that Doctor Wood estab- 
lished a hospital for the sick and indigent Negroes who were 


5 “Minutes of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of North Carolina,” Transactions of the Medical Society of North Carolina (1866), p. 9. 
(Hereinafter cited as Transactions. 

® James Garfield Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, p. 726. , : 

TJ. B. Purcell, Wilmington in Health and Disease, p. 15. Of the total number afflicted with 
the disease, 114 negroes and 3 whites died. 
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flooding the town. In this hospital he cared for over thirteen 
hundred cases. 

This work with men without means of support and unable 
to care for themselves doubtless gave the young doctor his 
forward-looking vision of the possibilities of public health work 
in North Carolina. Just how completely he grasped the far- 
reaching results of his idea, or how clearly he saw the ever- 
increasing number of lives saved as a result of his vision and 
inspiration, we shall never know; but that the movement became 
inextricably tied up with his life, that the vision never left him, 
and that under its sway he worked until his influence reached 
the people of his state, we do know. 

He worked through the North Carolina Medical Journal, 
which he, with Doctor Moses John De Rosset, edited, through 
the North Carolina State Medical Society, through a little group 
of doctors in his own city, and through a greater group of 
friends throughout the state, until the General Assembly passed 
an act which brought the North Carolina State Board of Health 
into being.’ 

One has only to read the Transactions of the North Carolina 
Medical Society to feel that the State Board of Health was a child 
of the Medical Society. As early as May 16, 1872, this body was 
discussing the possibility of establishing a state board of health. 
On that date, at a meeting in New Bern, a committee, appointed 
to consider and suggest special subjects deserving legislative 
action, proposed: 


- a committee to solicit at the hands of the Legislature the passage 
of an act providing for a Board of Public Charities, ete., so as to have 
such a Board not one of charity alone, having supervision as now over 
the penal and charitable institutions of the State, but one of health and 
vital statistics; also embracing in its scope of duties, investgations of the 
causes effecting [sic] the health and lives of the people. . .1° 


When the proposal was presented to the general meeting of 
the Medical Society, there was a great deal of debate as to 
the wisdom of sending a lobbying committee to the General 
Assembly. Doctor Charles O’Hagan, of Greenville, forcibly 
expressed his opposition, saying that it would not only be a 


a “Autobiographical Sk Sketch of Thomas Fanni Wood” (written in 1892), Southern 


Medicine and Surgery, , 794 (December, 1928). also Edward Jenner W: “Thomas 
Fanning Wood,” Bic, of American Medical Biography; and George M. Cooper ‘ ‘The 
Woods—Father_ and Son,” Southern Medicine and Surgery a 787-794 (December, 1928). 
and Resolutions the State of North Carolina, Passed by the General Assembly 
(1876. i87?), p. 156. ee ter cited as Laws of North Carolina.) 
Transactions (1872), p. 6. 
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futile gesture, but that the task of awakening the General 
Assembly to the needs of the people was a task for the press 
and pulpit; and besides, he was unwilling to make martyrs 
of a committee from the Medical Society by sending members 
of that body as suppliants to the North Carolina General 
Assembly. Doctor O’Hagan’s opinion prevailed, and the lobby- 
ists were not sent to Raleigh." 

In December, 1875, the Eastern Medical Association, at 
a meeting in Wilmington, decided to renew the fight for a 
board of health, and to try to arouse more enthusiasm within 
the State Medical Society in such a board. The Eastern 
Association believed that it would be impossible to secure 
a board of health for the state unless the State Medical 
Society brought pressure to bear on the General Assembly.” 

In the fight for a board of health, a little group of 
physicians in Wilmington led the offensive. In February, 1875, 
a bill providing for the appoirtment of a superintendent of 
health for the city of Wilmington was sent to the General 
Assembly, along with a petition expressing a keen desire for 
a medical officer to look after the sanitary conditions of the 
city and see that public health regulations were adopted and 
carried out. This petition bore the signatures of eleven physi- 
cians of Wilmington.'* The bill was passed.'* 

At the next annual meeting of the Medical Society of North 
Carolina, the members turned with great interest to the idea 
of some system of public health work for the state. Doctor S. 8S. 
Satchwell, of Rocky Mount, presented a paper on “State Medi- 
cine and Preventable Diseases.’”** The paper was described in 
the Minutes of the meeting as “a clear and forcible argument 
in favor of the establishment of a State Board of Health.” 
As a result of this paper, a committee was appointed to memorial- 
ize the legislature on the subject. The members of the committee 
were Doctors S. S. Satchwell of Pender County; R. L. Payne, of 
Davidson County; M. Whitehead, of Rowan; and George A. 
Foote, of Warren.'** With the next meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, this committee went to Raleigh and remained there much 


1 Transactions fers a = 
12 Transactions 
3 Un om ag a 


iliciee * = for 1874-1875, State Department of Archives and 


aws se. Carolina ey 1875), p. 586. 
1s Transactions (1876), pp. 
18 Transactions (187 6), Pp. ¢° 
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of the winter, lobbying for a state board of health. This com- 
mittee was joined by Doctors Eugene Grisson and N. J. Pittman," 
who, on February 12, 1877, helped to secure the passage of the 
bill establishing the North Carolina State Board of Health. 

The Board of Health as established by the General As- 
sembly was to consist of all the members of the North Caro- 
lina Medical Society. The duties of the Board were two-fold: 
first to make sanitary investigations and inquiries with 
respect to the people, the causes of diseases, the sources of 
mortality, the effects of localities, employments, conditions, 
and circumstances on the public health; and second, to diffuse 
information on questions of health and sanitation among the 
people. The members of the Board were to become the medical 
advisers of the state, and, as such, to give advice to the gov- 
ernment “in regard to the location and sanitary management” 
of public institutions. They were to call the attention of the 
state to such sanitary matters as in their judgment affected 
the “industry, prosperity, happiness, health, and lives of the 
citizens of the state.” And finally, they were to make to each 
regular session of the General Assembly, through the governor, 
a report of the work, investigations, and discoveries of the 
Board, together with suggestions for further legislative action 
which the Board believed to be necessary. The act provided an 
annual appropriation of $100 to defray the necessary expense of 
the Board. 

From the beginning, the need for local organizations was 
recognized, and the “Act to Establish Boards of Health in the 
State of North Carolina” specified that county medical societies 
should constitute county boards of health, and that they should 
coéperate with the State Board in carrying out public health 
functions. The county boards were to look to the legal authori- 
ties of the counties and incorporated towns for their executive 
duties and powers and to act with those authorities in drawing 
up any rules and regulations that the two parties might deem 
expedient.’* 

On May 23, 1877, at Salem, North Carolina, during the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Medical Society, the first machin- 
ery for organizing the State Board of Health was set in motion. 
Doctor S. S. Satchwell was elected president, or chairman of the 

17 Transactions (1877), p. 73. 

18 Laws of North Carolina (1876-1877), pp. 154-156. In its composition, the North Carolina 


Board of Health was modeled after the Alabama Board, which included the members of the 
Medical Association of Alabama. 
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Board of Health; and Doctor Thomas Fanning Wood, secretary 
and treasurer. At this organization meeting the committee 
appointed to frame the by-laws and make regulations for the 
action of the Board of Health recommended that the duties 
imposed upon the State Medical Society, by the act which had 
authorized it to act as the State Board of Health, be performed 
by an executive committee. The Medical Society would appoint 
this committee and make a report of its appointments to the 
governor at the next meeting of the General Assembly. The 
following committee was named to assume these responsibilities : 
Doctors S. 8. Satchwell, Thomas Fanning Wood, Charles Duffy, 
Jr., Peter E. Hines, and George A. Foote. It was also ordered 
that the one hundred dollars appropriated by the legislature for 
the State Board of Health be deposited with the treasurer of the 
State Medical Society, subject to the order of the treasurer of 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Health.’® 

The act as passed by the legislature was not all that those who 
had fought for the passage of such a bill desired; but it was 
accepted because advocates of public health supervision believed 
it to be a beginning of the work they advocated. Doctor Wood 
expressed the attitude of the Medical Society when he wrote that 
the act was considered by the great majority of the members of 
the Society an insult to the intelligence of that body. Yet, said he: 


Some of the members willing to undertake it, with not more money from 
the State than enough to pay the stationery bills, it was accepted with 
a very bad grace. A great deal of work has been attempted with a view 
of organizing and putting all strings in readiness for the future day when 
the Legislature will have learned wisdow Enough [sic] to make an appro- 
priation adequate to the necessities of the case.?° 


Doctor Satchwell showed a similar spirit of hopefulness in 
his address entitled, “Board of Health,” before the North 
Carolina Medical Society in 1877. He said that the appropriation 
for the newly established board was small because the state 
treasury was in a depleted condition. His belief was, however, 
that if the Society was careful in carrying out its required duties 
and in electing competent persons to assist in its work, then 
each successive legislature would increase the amount allotted. 

18 Transactions (1877), p. 9. 

* “Sketch of the Medical Society of North Carolina,” MS in the papers of Doctor Thomas 
Fanning Wood, now in the private possession of Doctor George M. Cooper, Raleigh, North 


Carolina. This manuscript is undated and unsigned, but Miss Jane Wood, daughter of Doctor 
Wood, has sworn that this was written by her father. 
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With adequate funds the state could have a useful health depart- 
ment with perhaps a full-time commissioner as a state officer.” 

Interest in the newly created Board of Health was not limited 
to the members of the North Carolina Medical Society or to the 
medical profession. The press became an instrument for express- 
ing public sentiment favorable to the Board. In 1877 an editorial 
in the Wilmington Weekly Star invited the special attention of 
physicians, legislators, and others interested in health and vital 
statistics to the work of the infant State Board of Health. The 
Star referred regretfully to the parsimony of legislators who 
had appropriated only one hundred dollars to work of such vital 
significance. It then added: “We believe that an appropriation 
of $2,000 would not have been more than enough to carry out 
successfully and efficiently the very important end in view.’ 

The work of the Board of Health, as established by the law of 
1877, was very inefficient and unsatisfactory. The fact that it 
consisted of the one hundred and fifty members of the North 
Carolina Medical Society, with no definite organization, would 
lead one to believe that it had only nominal existence. With 
only one hundred dollars for correspondence with members in 
ninety-four counties, Doctor Wood started putting the machinery 
in motion; and, during the first twelve months, he sent out an 
average of about two hundred letters per month.** 

From the beginning, Doctor Wood was conscious of the inade- 
quacy of the State Board of Health as established in the original 
act; at the same time, however, he was hopeful that the General 
Assembly would see the possibilities of the work that had been 
started and improve the legislative provisions that made the 
work possible. In June, 1878, he made the following appeal for 
further legislative action: 


But we need not pursue this argument further to convince thinking 
people that the State will save thousands of dollars by vitalizing her Board 
of Health. Gentlemen of the Legislature should not expect too much 
gratuitous aid from the medical profession of North Carolina. They are 
already overburdened with the care of the hundreds of indigent people 
the State cannot provide for, and it will be shameful if they allow them 
to struggle on without help to carry out that which in other states, has 
achieved such results. Vitalize your already existing Board of Health or 
wipe it off the Statute Books! 


2. Transactions (1877), P Ri 
“= of November 2, 
Transactions (1878), p 
m Noth Carolina 7.2 Tivos, I, 410 (June, 1878). 
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The sustained effort to place the Board of Health on a 
higher plane continued; and on January 20, 1879, a com- 
mittee from the North Carolina Medical Society met in 
Raleigh. After having weighed the temper of the legislature, 
the committee drew up a bill which would not only change 
the membership of the State Board of Health as established, 
but would also change the general method of organization and 
the functions of the Board. The bill, although considered a 
step forward by those who wanted to vitalize the existing 
Board, was not at all what the committee desired. It was 
actually little more than a compromise measure with a few 
moderate innovations which the committee thought might be 
acceptable to the General Assembly. To have asked more 
probably would have meant defeat for the whole matter.* 

The bill which the committee from the Medical Society 
proposed was sent to Governor Zebulon Baird Vance, who 
gave it his personal approval. On January 25, 1879, the 
governor sent the “Report of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Health of North Carolina” to the General Assembly with 
the following communication: “I commend it and the sug- 
gestions it contains to your careful attention. The great im- 
portance of the subject and the eminent source from which 
the report emanates, claim an earnest degree of your con- 
sideration.”* 

Despite Governor Vance’s approval of the desired plan, the 
bill from the Medical Society was changed drastically before 
it passed the two houses of the General Assembly; but on 
March 14, 1879, the “Act Supplemental to An Act Creating 
the State Board of Health” was passed.** This Board, with 
many modifications and changes, has functioned ever since. 

The Board of Health as reconstituted in 1879 was to con- 
sist of nine members, six of whom were to be chosen by the 
Medical Society from its active members, and three to be 
appointed by the governor. One of the members appointed 
by the governor was to be a civil engineer. The law provided 
that the members elected by the Medical Society should serve 
two for six years, two for four years, and two for two years; 
whereas those appointed by the governor would all serve only 

® North Carolina Medical Journal, III, 43-44 (January, 1879). 


* Public Documents of North Carolina (1879), Document No. 20, p. 5. 
* Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina (1879), p. 219. 
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two years. All vacancies were to be filled by the Board of 
Health. 

The officers of the Board of Health were to be a president 
and a_ secretary-treasurer, the latter to be paid for his 
services, the amount to be fixed by the Board. The other 
members of the Board were to receive compensation of two 
dollars per day plus travel expenses while on actual duty at 
meetings, or while making investigations of matters pertain- 
ing to the health of the people.” 

The general duties which had been written into the original 
act were included in the “Supplemental Act” of 1879.%° In 
addition to these functions, provision was made for issuing 
bulletins at the outbreak of epidemic diseases, designed to 
disseminate to the public information on how to prevent and 
check the spread of dangerous diseases; for the chemical 
examination and analysis of water; and for the organization 
of auxiliary boards of health in the counties. The county 
boards were to be composed of all the regular practicing 
physicians in the county, the mayor of the county town, the 
chairman of the board of county commissioners, and the city 
or county surveyor. From this group, one physician was to 
be elected to serve for two years as county superintendent of 
health. 

The new health law of 1879 provided for a threefold pro- 
gram of disease control: this program included inland quar- 
antine, the abatement of nuisances, and vaccination. Inland 
quarantine was placed in the hands of the county boards of 
health, with the county superintendents responsible for the 
quarantine and isolation of inland cases of smallpox, yellow 
fever, scarlet fever, and other diseases “dangerous to the 
public health.” Failure on the part of county superintendents 
to carry out their duties in regard to quarantining diseases 
made them subject to a fine of twenty-five dollars or imprison- 
ment in the county jail. This marked the beginning of com- 
pulsion in the laws. 

As a means of further protection against diseases, nuisances 
considered “dangerous to the public health” were to be abated 
by the parties occupying the premise on which the nuisance 
existed, according to the means prescribed by the county 
superintendent of health. Failure to give warning of the 


% Laws of North Carolina (1879), p. 214. 
2 See above, page 9. 
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nuisance, or to carry out the directions of the superintendent, 
was to be a misdemeanor, subject to a fine or imprisonment. 

The third means of disease prevention was vaccination. The 
law took cognizance of this by specifying that the secretary 
of the State Board of Health should keep on hand a supply 
of fresh smallpox vaccine, to be sent to the county superin- 
tendents in case of a threatened outbreak of smallpox. The 
county superintendents were also required to vaccinate all 
persons applying for such service, all persons admitted to 
jails, workhouses, and poorhouses, and also all public school 
children free of charge. 

The most important innovation in the new act was the 
creation of auxiliary boards of health in the counties. Certain 
important functions were left to the county superintendents 
of health. For instance, they were to be responsible for the 
important tasks of gathering and registering vital statistics; 
of performing the medico-legal post-mortem examinations for 
coroner’s inquests; of attending prisoners in jails and inmates 
of poorhouses, workhouses, and other county institutions; of 
making regular reports to the secretary of the State Board of 
Health; and of carrying out all work as directed and suggested 
by the State Board. For these services, the county superintend- 
ents were not granted any fixed salaries, but were to receive 
such amount as was spent in the year 1878 for medical attendance 
on the jails, poorhouses, and workhouses, plus the amount paid 
to the county coroners for medico-legal examinations. Some coun- 
ties paid nothing for these services, and others, a very small 
amount.*° 

A meeting to reorganize the North Carolina Board of Health 
was held on May 21, 1879, at the old McAdoo House in Greens- 
boro. The following doctors, members of the Medical Society, 
were elected to the Board of Health: S. S. Satchwell, of Rocky 
Point ; Thomas Fanning Wood, Wilmington; Charles J. O’Hagan, 
Greenville; M. Whitehead, Salisbury; and R. L. Payne, Lexing- 
ton. The governor appointed A. R. Ledoux, Professor of Chem- 
istry at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; William 
Cain, civil engineer, Charlotte; and Doctor Henry G. Woodfin. 
Doctor S. S. Satchwell was re-elected president of the State 
Board of Health and Doctor Wood, secretary and treasurer. 


% Laws of North Carolina (1879), pp. 215-217. 
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At this meeting, Doctor A. R. Ledoux proposed that the secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health be entrusted to work out and 
to execute the details of the legislature provisions. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and Doctor Wood, as secretary, became 
virtually the “Board of Health.” 

All public health laws of the state having been placed un- 
equivocally in his hands for enforcement and execution, Doctor 
Wood began his efforts to make the newly established Board of 
Health a vital force in the life of the state. From the beginning, 
however, his work was fraught with many difficulties. Counties 
found it easy enough to organize boards of health, but more 
difficult to carry out the program suggested by Doctor Wood. 
County superintendents were not enthusiastic about performing 
many services for almost no compensation; and the Biennial 
Reports of the early years show a constant turnover of county 
superintendents. Some commenced their work earnestly, but 
when they discovered that their work depended upon the coépera- 
tion of every physician in the county, and that “reports from 
these gentlemen were fitful and uncertain,” they gladly aban- 
doned their work to others.* 

Perhaps the greatest handicap to the success of the program 
was the lack of funds; but Doctor Wood had so much faith in 
the ultimate success of the work he had undeftaken that in the 
biennium, 1879-1880, he spent $831.99 instead of the $400.00 
appropriated for the two-year period, or $431.99 from his own 
private funds.** In explaining this to the General Assembly, 
Doctor Wood said that he had done this in “order to keep the 
machine in running order until help would come.’’** 

Miss Jane Wood, daughter of Doctor Thomas Fanning Wood, 
has attested to her father’s great benevolence: 


From early childhood, I understood that the health of the State came 
first in our household. My father was the first secretary and in those days 
no funds were provided either for salary or expenditures. The office was 
my father’s medical office, the supplies were part of his private equip- 
ment, and it was out of his own pocket that the enterprise lived until it 
could get the support of the legislature. At that time we rather disliked 
the sacrifices this financia! burden entailed, but when we [Miss Wood and 
two small brothers] grew old enough to realize what my father’s efforts 
meant to the State, we were glad and proud to codperate.** 


& First Biennial ney Ake 1880), 
“Cash Book— ee f Health, 


Doctge George Mt Coo Report AR, RA 22-23. 


ein Wood Papers, now in the private possession of 


% Miss Jane Wood, W Carolina, to the author, July 11, 1941. 
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Despite attempts to bring about a more effective public system, 
for six years the General Assembly did nothing to change the 
organization of the Board of Health. Bills designed to revise 
the State Board of Health as established by the 1879 act were 
introduced in 1881 and 1883,*° but both times failed to pass. 
The North Carolina Medical Society, disappointed by the lack 
of interest in the health work of the state on the part of legis- 
lators, nevertheless continued its fight for a more efficient Board 
of Health. 

In May, 1884, at a conjoint meeting of the State Board of 
Health and the North Carolina Medical Society held in Raleigh, 
Doctor Wood gave a very pessimistic report on the work of the 
Board of Health. He said quite frankly that he was discouraged. 
He pointed to the measly two hundred dollars a year handed out 
by the legislature and said that the interests and objects of the 
Board seemed to be in retrograde condition in North Carolina 
while other states went forward in the opposite direction. He 
believed a crisis was imminent in the history of the Board. 
Influenced by Doctor Wood’s report, Doctor Satchwell offered 
a resolution to the effect that the Medical Society appoint a com- 
mittee to beseech the legislature in behalf of the Board. The 
resolution requested also that all of the local superintendents 
from the counties and the members of the State Board come to 
Raleigh when the legislature met, in an effort to impress that 
body with the need for changes in the laws and for more ade- 
quate funds with which to carry out the work of the Board. 
The Medical Society finally adopted a resolution requiring the 
president of the Medical Society to appoint a committee to go 
before the legislature and request an adequate appropriation to 
be used by the Board in behalf of the “high and humane objects 
of the Board.’’** 

The persistent efforts of a few enthusiastic supporters of the 
Board of Health evidently impressed the legislators, for the 
General Assembly which met in 1885 not only amended the laws 
so as to make the county boards more efficient, but also increased 
the annual appropriation from two hundred to two thousand 
dollars. The General Assembly further set up a contingent fund 
of two thousand dollars to be expended in pursuance of the pro- 

*% Unpublished Legislative Papers, 1881 and 1883. State Department of Archives and 


History, Raleigh. 
%* Transactions (1884), pp. 31-32. 
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visions of the act, when rendered necessary by a visitation of 
cholera or any other pestilential disease. 

The act of 1885 also expanded the duties of the county superin- 
tendents to include the examination of lunatics for commitment, 
the sanitary inspection of the jails and poorhouses in their respec- 
tive counties, and the filing of monthly reports to the boards of 
county commissioners. In case there was no county superin- 
tendent of health, then it was the duty of the county commis- 
sioners to employ a member of the board of health to perform the 
necessary duties. The county superintendents, or those assigned 
the work of the county superintendents, were to be paid regular 
salaries, the amount to be fixed by the county commissioners." 

Commenting on the new act which the General Assembly had 
just passed, the editor of the News and Observer wrote: 


By the recent act of the legislature the powers of the board have been 
greatly enlarged. An appropriation was made specially for the use of the 
board. The main object of the meeting yesterday was to organize and take 
steps looking to the prevention of cholera. The scourge is expected to visit 
the United States the coming summer, and North Carolina is but falling 
into line with her sister states in taking these most necessary precautions.*® 


For eight years the Board of Health functioned under the act 
of 1885, and the people of North Carolina looked more and more 
to the State Board of Health for protection against diseases. 
Health officials, nevertheless, remained dissatisfied with pro- 
visions of the law, especially those pertaining to vaccination. 
By 1892 superintendents of health were convinced that vaccina- 
tion laws could be made effective only if compulsory, and that 
the existing requirements were practically worthless. The North 
Carolina Medical Society decided to ask the Board of Health to 
send a committee to Raleigh during the next meeting of the 
General Assembly to work for a mandatory vaccination law.** 

Realizing that the vaccination laws were not the only weak- 
ness in the Health Act, but that the entire act needed to be 
changed, the Board of Health decided to call a general health 
conference to convene in Raleigh on January 24, 1893. Invita- 
tions to attend were sent to six hundred and fifty officers of the 
state government, members of the General Assembly, county 
superintendents of health, mayors of towns, county commis- 
sioners, physicians, lawyers, merchants, and other prominent 

% Laws of North Carolina, (1885), pp. 459-463. 


8 News and Observer (Raleigh), March 24, 1885. 
8° Transactions (1892), p. 52. 
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men in the state. This conference drew up ® bill which was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly.*° 

When the General Assembly met, Governor Thomas Michael 
Holt spoke in the interest of health work, and asked the General 
Assembly to carefully consider “any suggestions on this line that 
may be made to them by the Board.” He suggested the “advis- 
ability of the appointment of a special joint committee to confer 
with the health authorities in regard to the needed sanitary legis- 
lation.”** In response to the governor’s request, the General 
Assembly appointed a committee on public health, the first ever 
appointed by a North Carolina legislature.** 

The act passed by the General Assembly in 1893 was in many 
respects an improvement:over the old law. Under the new law 
the duties of the State Board of Health were expanded to include 
an inspection once each year of all public institutions. An inspec- 
tion of the State Penitentiary included inspections of all convict 
camps under its control. If the State Board of Charities desired 
inspections more often, it could request the State Board of 
Health to make them. After inspecting the institutions, the 
State Board had to make a report of their sanitary conditions, 
with suggestions and recommendations, to their respective boards 
of directors or trustees. 

The new law provided for much better protection against the 
introduction and spread of contagious diseases. Inland quarantine 
was left in the control of the county superintendents of health, 
who were required to quarantine and isolate persons infected 
with a disease “especially dangerous to the public health” within 
twenty-four hours after learning of the disease. These superin- 
tendents of health were also responsible for fumigating and dis- 
infecting the rooms occupied, and the articles used, by a person 
sick of any of the diseases mentioned in the act. In case the 
person died, the act authorized that the body be removed and 
the room disinfected according to the specifications given there- 
in. The expense involved in carrying out quarantine or disin- 
fecting requirements were to be borne by the householder in 
whose family the disease occurred. If, however, the householder 
was financially unable to bear the expense, the city, town, or 
county of which he was a resident was responsible. Failure on 


the part of a county superintendent to perform his lawful duties 
“ Fifth Biennial Report (1893-1894), pp. 17-18. 


“| Public Documents (1893), pp. 57-58. 
“ Fifth Biennial Report (1893-1894), p. 18. 
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subjected him to a penalty which the county commissioners could 
inflict by deducting from his salary five dollars for each day of 
delinquency. Any person who failed to comply with the quar- 
antine rules as promulgated by the law was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to a fine of not less than five nor more 
than fifty dollars, or to imprisonment for a term of not less 
than ten nor more than thirty days. All householders and physi- 
cians were made responsible for reporting persons infected with 
either of the dangerous diseases mentioned in the act; and fail- 
ure to report and to quarantine such cases, or to disinfect accord- 
ing to the instructions sent out from the office of the secretary 
of the State Board of Health, carried with it a penalty. 

Those who wrote the “Health bill” made a special effort to 
protect school children from diseases, particularly epidemics. 
The boards of health of cities and towns, or if no board of health, 
the mayor or the county superintendents of health, were required 
to give the school committee of the city or town, the principals 
of private schools, and the superintendent of public instruction 
of the county, notices of all cases of contagious diseases of which 
they had knowledge. On the other hand, school committee, 
superintendent, or principal who knew that any member of the 
household to which a pupil belonged was sick of any of the dan- 
gerous diseases was required to see that no pupil from such a 
household should be permitted to attend school, unless the pupil 
presented a certificate of admission signed by the attending 
physician, city health officer, or county superintendent of health. 

For the first time the State Board of Health was authorized 
to regulate common carriers and to prevent them from spread- 
ing diseases by carrying infected persons, or the bodies of 
persons who had died from infectious diseases. If a common 
carrier conveyed the remains of a person who had died of small- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, typhoid fever, cholera, 
or yellow fever, it could do so only after complying with the 
rules for disinfecting and encasing the body as prescribed by the 
State Board of Health. 

Specific regulations were made concerning public water sup- 
plies and the protection of the purity of the water. According to 
the 1893 act, the State Board of Health was given general over- 
sight and care of all inland waters, with the right to analyze 
those waters from time to time in order to ascertain whether 
they were pure enough to be used as sources of domestic water 
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supplies, or in a condition likely to impair the interests of the 
public or of persons using them, or to endanger the public 
health. The Board was also authorized to consult with and advise 
the boards of directors of all state institutions, town and city 
authorities, and corporations or firms that had introduced sys- 
tems of water supply, drainage, or sewerage, as to the best 
source of supply, the most practicable method of keeping the 
water pure, and of the best means of drainage and sewerage 
disposal. Before boards of directors, city authorities, corpora- 
tions, and firms could adopt a new system of water supply or 
sewerage disposal, they were obligated to notify the State Board 
of Health of their intentions, and to submit their plans and 
schemes to the Board for its approval or recommendations. 

The section of the act pertaining to vaccination was a dis- 
appointment to the members of the Board of Health and the 
State Medical Society. The new law merely stated that on the 
appearance of a case of smallpox in any neighborhood, every 
person admitted to a public institution in that county should be 
vaccinated, and that the county superintendent should vaccinate 
free of charge every person not able to pay, whether in a public 
institution or not. The law also provided that the “authorities of 
any city or town, or the Board of County Commissioners of any 
county, might make such regulations and provisions for the 
vaccination of its inhabitants” as it deemed necessary to “pro- 
tect the public health.”” One of the weaknesses of this provision 
arose from the fact that the law failed to state positively whether 
the law granted this power to the county and municipal authori- 
ties at all times, or only when a case of smallpox actually existed 
in their locality. 

At least two other provisions of the “health act” enacted by 
the legislature in 1893 received unfavorable criticism. The new 
law gave the governor the right to appoint five of the members 
of the Board of Health, and the Medical Society four. A great 
many people believed that it was bad to take the appointment 
of a majority of the State Board of Health from the Medical 
Society and to give the power of appointment to the governor. 
Many also objected to reducing the term of office of those elected 
by the Society from six to two years to correspond with the term 
of the governor’s appointees.** Commenting on these changes, 
Doctor J. W. McNeill, in his presidential address to the State 


“ Fifth Biennial Report (1893-1894), p. 84. 
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Medical Society in 1893, said that he looked upon these 
changes as of “vital importance.” He expressed the fear that, 
under pclitical pressure, the composition and the methods of 
the Board would soon be such that the child would “hardly 
be recognized by its own mother—the State Medical Society.’’** 

One part of the act generally regarded as a commendable 
change related to the salaries of county superintendents of 
health. Under the old act county superintendents were com- 
pensated for their services only as the county commissioners 
directed. Under the new act there were two alternatives: 
the superintendents of health were permitted to charge the 
usual medical fees that prevailed in their counties for a 
particular service rendered; or, if mutually agreed upon by 
the county commissioners and the superintendents of health, 
they could receive from the county a salary of not less than 
one hundred nor more than one thousand dollars in place of 
the fees.** In commenting upon this change, the editors of 
the North Carolina Medical Journal said that this ought “for- 
ever” to remove the aspirants for the position in each county 
beyond the pale of county politics, and should safeguard the 
public from the “sad spectacle of honorable physicians assail- 
ing one another’s professional characters, and bidding against 
one another for these positions, and, above and beyond all, cring- 
ing to and fawning upon, the honorable, the county com- 
missioners.’’** 

Although the “Act Relating to the Board of Health” was 
not all that the medical profession of the state desired, it was 
generally accepted as a great improvement over all preceding 
acts. From the standpoint of financial support for the Board 
of Health, the act offered little. It did, however, define more 
clearly the duties of the state and local boards, in many cases 
making those duties mandatory; and the act, with all of its 
imperfections, secured for the people of North Carolina better 
protection from diseases than they had ever had. It marked 
the culmination of the pioneer legislation in the history of 
the movement; henceforth the Board of Health was looked 
upon as a permanent state agency, and was to receive more 
and more support from the General Assembly. 

In spite of the lack of funds and inadequate support from 
the General Assembly, the State Board of Health carried on 


“4 Transactions (1893), p. 31. 
“ Public Laws of North Carolina (1893), pp. 172-179 
“ North Carolina Medical Journal, XXXi, 178 (April, 1893). 
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its work in an amazing manner. In those first years the secre- 
tary’s reports, both to the General Assembly and to the North 
Carolina Medical Society, show that significant beginnings 
were made and that each year the Board expanded its pro- 
gram for the improvement of the health of the people. Incom- 
plete returns from the county boards of health make it impos- 
sible to determine to what extent sickness was checked and 
controlled in the state, or how much, if any, the death rate 
was reduced; but certain functions were performed by the 
infant State Board of Health, and those functions indicate 
that a worthwhile service was rendered. The very fact that 
by the end of 1879 fifty counties had organized health depart- 
ments and were already engaged in securing vital statistics 
and registering cases of illness is indicative of increasing activ- 
ities and of growing interest in the work. 

Realizing very early that the health of the people depended 
greatly on the sanitary conditions in which those people lived, 
the State Board of Health set out to improve those conditions, 
especially in the county towns. Among the sanitary features 
studied anc investigated by the Board of Health were the 
sewerage systems, the drainage of streets, the sources of 
water supply, and the ventilation and heating of public build- 
ings. In connection with this work the State Board of Health 
issued two interesting bulletins, one, Disinfection, Drainage, 
Drinking Water and Disinfectants, and the other, Sanitary En- 
gineering.** These circulars not only revealed to the public 
some enlightening facts concerning sanitation in North Caro- 
lina, but also made suggestions for remedying certain unsan- 
itary conditions. 

Interest in sanitary matters on the part of the State Board 
always tended to stimulate the interest of local boards. In 
1879 the New Hanover County Health Board made a sanitary 
survey of Wilmington. Sanitarians made a map of the city 
showing the undrained places, the location of sewers, the 
labyrinth of ditches in the eastern part of the city, and many 
other points that had some bearing on the sanitation of the 
city. This survey would have been of more value if those 
who had directed it had had adequate funds to carry out 
the measures they recommended; but the New Hanover board 
worked without pay, and the superintendent, who received 
a mere pittance, had to devote most of his time to the care 


“ First Biennial Report (1879-1880), pp. 3-4, 10-11, 57-134. 
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of paupers and thus had little time left for general sanitary 
conditions.** 


The act of 1879 which reorganized the State Board of 
Health authorized the chemist of the State Experiment Station 
to serve also as chemist to the State Board of Health.*® In 
order to carry out his work with the Board of Health, Doctor 
Albert P. Ledoux immediately made preparations for con- 
ducting chemical analyses of drinking water, and prepared 
instructions for sending samples to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. From September 2, 1879, until September 29, 
1880, fifty-seven samples of water were sent to Doctor Ledoux 
for analysis. Twenty-eight of these samples came from Wil- 
mington.” As far as can be ascertained, nothing immediate 
resulted from the analyses made by the Experiment Station; 
within the next ten years, however, great progress was made 
by cities that attempted to establish purer water supplies. 
More and more, individuals applied to the secretary of the 
State Board of Health for permits to have the North Carolina 
Experiment Station analyze the water of wells, cisterns, and 
other sources of water supply. In 1892 samples of water from 
two cisterns in Wilmington which were suspected of being 
the source of three cases of typhoid fever were analyzed by 
H. B. Battle, director of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
He reported that the water from the cisterns contained dan- 
gerous impurities and recommended that the cisterns be 
emptied, thoroughly cleaned, and disinfected, and that all 
leaks be stopped before the cisterns were used again.” 

Interest in sanitary matters was greatly stimulated when 
the State Board of Health sponsored a sanitary convention 
in February, 1889. Invitations to attend the convention were 
sent to county superintendents of health and other officials 
intrusted with the supervision of the public health, to farmers, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, civil and mining engineers, mayors 
of towns, chairmen and members of boards of county com- 
missioners, superintendents of asylums for the insane and 
indigent, officers in charge of hospitals and penitentiaries, 
school teachers, railroad officials, and to “every citizen inter- 
ested in the present and future health” of his community 
and home. 


48 North Carolina Medical Journal, ve A (January, 1880). 
“® Laws of North Carolina (1879), 

% First Biennial Report (1879- 1880), “Tt 20. 
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The call or invitation to attend the sanitary convention 
stated that the purpose of the convention was to bring men 
of all professions together to talk about subjects of public 
and private sanitation, to interchange views, and to “begin 
in earnest the study of the living questions which concern 
healthy homes and healthy towns.” Referring specifically to public 
health work, the invitation said: 


The interests of the public health of the State, while of necessity, at 
this stage of its development, intrusted to the medical profession, must 
be dependent for its vitality upon the interest the general public takes in 
it, for it is the cause of the people. A convention, therefore, of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, officials cognizant of the defects of the sanitation 
of our houses and towns and institutions, and private citizens who have 
been studying with interest, and practicing with all the lights they have, 
the minutiae of health laws, is a potent way of disseminating information 
and of studying our defects and the ways to remedy them.” 


Doctor Julian M. Baker, superintendent of health of Edge- 
combe County and chairman of the sanitary convention’s pro- 
gram committee, wrote to Doctor Kemp Plummer Battle, 
President of the University of North Carolina, asking him to 
come to the convention and give a paper on the subject, “Facts 
Concerning the Sanitaria of Chapel Hill,” or some related 
topic.** Doctor Battle did not attend the convention, but sent 
instead Doctor Francis Preston Venable, professor of chem- 
istry at the University, who read a paper on “The Necessity 
of State Intervention to Prevent Adulteration of Food and 
Drugs.” 

In his paper Professor Venable made an urgent appeal 
for state laws which would prevent the adulteration of food 
and drugs. He said that the purity of food and drugs ought 
to be a matter of paramount importance to all people, since 
it was a matter affecting both health and pocketbook. He 
lamented the fact that sanitary officers who were concerned 
about the air men breathed and the water they drank let 
those same men fall victims to poisons in foods and impure 
medicines. He said that North Carolina had the “proud priv- 
ilege” of being one of the three states in the United States 
which did not have legislation against adulteration. Venable 
gave data to show the extent to which adulteration of foods 
was practiced. He did not condemn and criticize without offer- 


82 Report of Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the North Carolina Sanitary 
Convention (1889), 4 


p. 3-4. 
._ 8 Doctor Julian a Baker to Doctor K. P. Battle, January 4, 1889. MS in the North Caro- 
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ing suggestions for remedy, however. He said that the state 
ought to pass a law which would provide for the inspection 
and analysis of food and drugs and for the suitable punish- 
ment of offenders. 

When Venable had finished reading his paper, Doctor 
Thomas Fanning Wood asked permission to speak. He told 
the convention that North Carolina had a law which provided 
that any one having an article of food suspected of contain- 
ing impurities could have it examined at the expense of the 
state by sending it through the State Board of Health to 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. He said that there had 
been, however, only one application for examination in eight 
years, and that application had come from a whiskey distiller 
who wanted to know if the State Board of Health would per- 
mit the examination of whiskey, as he claimed he had the 
purest whiskey in North Carolina. The Board replied that it 
did not consider whiskey a food. Doctor Wood said that 
the people of North Carolina could be awakened from their 
lethargy only when they knew the extent of adulteration. 
He quoted some figures from a report which Venable had 
made to the State Board concerning some drugs which he 
had bought from different druggists and secretly analyzed. 
The analysis showed that “hardly any were pure.” Doctor 
Wood commended Venable for his work and for his splendid 
paper, and said that he wished that everybody in North Caro- 
lina could hear what the chemist had said. 

Doctor Henry T. Banhson’s paper, “The Public Water 
Supply of Towns and Cities in North Carolina,” was perhaps 
the most significant of the convention. This paper had been 
written for the purpose of pointing out imperfections in the 
water supplies of North Carolina towns. After discussing the 
two sanitary requirements of a public water supply—purity 
and quantity—Doctor Bahnson described the public water sup- 
plies of twelve leading North Carolina towns, attempting to 
show to what extent the sanitary requirements were fulfilled 
in those towns. As a model for comparison, he described the 
water supply of the Western North Carolina Insane Asylum. 
He said that of the cities, Asheville more nearly approached 
the model, with Durham and Greensboro next on the list. 
Winston, Salem, Salisbury, Charlotte, and Wilmington he 
placed on the doubtful list, saying: “Without legislation they 
are powerless to protect their water supply.” Doctor Bahn- 
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son offered suggestions and remedies. He said that individual 
effort was not the answer to the problem; the answer was 
good sanitary laws, with health officers with authority to 
enforce those laws. 

Doctor Bahnson’s paper was received with enthusiasm by 
the members of the convention. Doctor Richard H. Lewis said 
that he considered the question of pure water of such impor- 
tance that he moved that the convention have Doctor Bahn- 
son’s “admirable paper” published in pamphlet form for 
distribution among the public. “Should the funds in hand not 
be sufficient, I will cheerfully subscribe to have this done,” 
he said. 

Among the high lights of the sanitary convention was the 
address of welcome by Governor Daniel G. Fowle, who com- 
mended the purpose of the convention and then talked at 
length about the sanitary convention which the governor of 
Alabama had called for the purpose of adopting certain 
quarantine regulations for the “benefit and protection of the 
Southern States.” Governor Fowle said that he had already 
appointed a committee to represent North Carolina at Mont- 
gomery, but that if this convention would designate certain 
other men to represent the state, then he, as the state’s chief 
executive, would issue a commission to every man designated 
as accredited representatives, even if fifty should be named.™ 

From the standpoint of numbers, the sanitary convention 
was not all that was desired, for only a small group attended. 
It did, however, represent many counties and cities and nearly 
every important institution of learning; and it stimulated a 
great deal of interest in problems of sanitation. Localities 
again seemed to feel more keenly their own special problems. 
The next year Wilmington conducted another sanitary sur- 
vey which recommended a sewerage system for the city.® 

The duties of the State Board of Health in connection with 
sanitary conditions reached into many fields of activities. Its 
health officers served as combination public physicians and 
sanitary inspectors. Among the duties of the county superin- 
tendents of health was the sanitary inspection of jails, poor- 
houses, workhouses, and other public buildings. The reports 
on the sanitation of these institutions often revealed that the 
inmates were living and dying in deplorable conditions. Speak- 

% Report of F ty said of the First Annual Convention of the North Carolina Sanitary 
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ing to the members of the State Medical Society in 1887, Doctor 
Henry T. Bahnson told of a visit which he had made to a 
jail just a short time earlier. In describing this jail, he said: 


Inside an encircling brick wall, pierced by two small windows, was an 
iron cage, twelve feet square and twelve feet high; the cage was divided 
by one iron floor into two stories; each of them was sub-divided into two 
cells and a passage-way. After my eyes had become accustomed to the 
dim light, I counted twenty-four human beings huddled in these confined 
quarters. They were clothed in rags, and a few tattered pieces of blankets 
and sacks constituted their bedding. Many of these poor wretches had laid 
there for many months awaiting trial for petty offenses. The place was 
reeking with filth, and the stench was beyond description. Every sanitary 
necessity was absent.5¢ 


The State Board of Health set out to improve the condi- 
tions of the jails and poorhouses. According to a statement 
made by Doctor Wood, publicity through the newspapers 
and the Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health 
caused new buildings to be erected and old ones to be cleaned 
up.*’ In March, 1890, the secretary of the State Board of 
Health sent out a letter to each county superintendent of 
health, asking him to report on the improvements that had 
been made in the jails and poorhouses in his respective county 
since the organization of a county board of health in that 
county. The reports, sent in response to the State Board’s 
request, show that between the time of the first reports 
from the counties and April, 1890, great improvements had 
been made in the sanitary conditions of these institutions. 
In the sixty-six counties reporting, there had been built twelve 
new jails, most of them brick structures with modern 
improved equipment; ten new poorhouses; and five hospitals 
at poorhouses for the sick and insane. Twenty-six counties 
had repaired, added to, and renovated jails and poorhouses; 
and nearly every county reported that greater attention was 
being given to cleanliness and general sanitary conditions.** 

The State Board of Health as the sanitary inspector of state 
institutions performed a valuable service. In 1885 a committee 
appointed by the State Health Board made a sanitary survey 
of all of the prison camps under the direction of the State 
Penitentiary. This committee gave a detailed account of the 
condition of these camps and made suggestions for promoting 

58 Transactions (1887), 
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the health and working activities of the convicts.® It is interest- 
ing to note the report of another sanitary inspection of the prison 
camps, made ten years later by J. C. Chase, engineer of the 
Board of Health. According to this latter report, the convict 
camps were in good condition and “faithfully cared for.” The 
privies received careful and systematic attention each day and 
were kept in better condition than those in any other state 
institution. At Castle Hayne he found a very much larger per- 
centage of sick than at the other camps, but they were largely 
malarial cases which he believed were caused from the large 
amount of excavating going on. For this camp he advised the 
construction of cisterns in order to provide a supply of drinking 
water. He reported that Caledonia had done a great deal of 
ditching and draining of swamps which had “resulted in a great 
improvement in the health of the convicts.’ 

From the beginning the State Board of Health recognized the 
fact that the most important phase of public health service is 
health education. In an effort to impart information concerning 
matters of health and sanitation to individuals, the State Board 
of Health began to issue pamphlets for free distribution to the 
public. These important educational activities began in the first 
year of the Board’s existence, with the publication of the Board’s 
first pamphlet—Timely Aid For the Drowned and Suffocating.” 
Other pamphlets issued were: Ex-Vaccination Advice from the 
North Carolina Board of Health of the Necessity of Vaccination; 
The Tests of Genuine Vaccination; and The Quality of Vaccine 
(1892) ;°* The Care of the Eyes and Ears in Children (1886) ;°* 
and A Guide to Shipmasters Visiting the Cape Fear River.®* 

In April, 1886, the State Board of Health began to publish a 
monthly bulletin, the first such publication by any state board of 
health in the United States. The first Bulletin contained reports 
from twenty-six counties, and reports from six other counties 
reached the secretary too late to be included. The purpose of the 
Bulletin was to show monthly, by tables compiled from the 
county reports, conditions of the weather, prevailing diseases, 
in sql aeieaies tee dae ee Te eeeetiee ene mate 

© Fifth Biennial Report (1893-1894), p. 114. 

* First Biennial Report (1879-1880), pp. 57-69. 


*3 Transactions (1882), pp. 32-40. 

® This pamphlet, in its original form, was a paper read by Doctor Richard H. Lewis 
before the North Carolina Medical Society at its annual meeting at New Bern in 1886. The 
paper included some excellent suggestions for the proper lighting of school houses. Doctor John 
McDonald moved that the Board of Health have twenty thousand copies of the paper printed in 
pamphlet form for distribution throughout the state. This was done. 
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epidemics, diseases of domestic animals, and the public charitable 
and penal institutions. The reports on the conditions of jails and 
poorhouses included a report of the number of prisoners or 
inmates confined, the space allotted each, the number giving 
evidence of successful vaccination, the kind and amount of food 
served, the kind of clothing worn, and the number who could 
read and write, along with a report on general sanitary condi- 
tions.* In addition to the reports which appeared monthly in the 
Bulletin, editorials and essays were published to inspire and 
encourage physicians and to instruct the people in matters 
of hygiene. These essays and editorials often were sent to 
different newspapers in the state for publication. 

The monthly Bulletin was sent to state and county officials, to 
health organizations and public libraries, to the members of 
the State Medical Society, to all physicians desiring it, to the 
health officers and mayors of cities and towns, to the chairmen 
of all boards of county commissioners, and to every citizen who 
asked for it.** The Bulletin was the voice which spoke for the 
State Board of Health. Commenting on the part which the 
Bulletin had to play, Doctor J. W. Jones, president of the Board, 
said to the North Carolina Medical Society at its meeting in 1886: 


The first issue of the “Bulletin” of the North Carolina Board of Health 
is before you. We consider it a necessity to the successful work of the 
Board and the best means of getting and giving information. It is a 
medium cf communication with our Governors [,] Legislature, the people, 
the doctors and sanitary workers all over the world. It will go out as 
a monthly messenger of glad tidings, with healing in its wings, with 
words of truth and notes of cheer, or sounds of alarm if danger comes 
nigh.®? 

For several years the monthly Bulletin was prepared by Doctor 
Thomas Fanning Wood in his own private office in Wilmington. 
He alone decided what material should be printed in the Bulletin. 
Miss Jane Wood has told of how she and her two small brothers 
helped their father by wrapping and mailing the Bulletin. She 
writes: “We grew to be very proud of the part we had in 
making good health a part of the state’s task.” 

By 1893 the monthly health Bulletin had become something of 
an indicator of the progress being made in public health work. 
From the beginning, the success of the work had depended on 


® North Carolina Board of Health eer L 10-15 (April, 1886). 
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the reports which the county superintendents sent in each month. 
A single report did not reveal very much, but a number of them 
studied comparatively presented a picture of health conditions. 
At first the county superintendents were negligent in making 
their reports, but in December, 1893, eighty-eight of the ninety- 
six counties of the state reported. Seven counties had no board 
of health, thus only one county superintendent failed to report. 
Perquimans County did not report because the superintendent 
of health had died in November, 1893, and his place had not 
been filled.®* 

According to law the State Board of Health was required to 
make a report of its work to each session of the General Assembly. 
These biennial reports stated fully and clearly the purpose and 
work of the Board. Since they were published with the other 
state papers, they were available to the public and thus served 
to educate the people to the importance of health and sanitary 
science. When the General Assembly saw the importance of the 
biennial reports, it passed a resolution ordering a great number 
of them printed at the expense of the state for general distribu- 
tion. The State Board of Health was authorized to distribute 
these reports at its discretion. In 1887 the General Assembly 
ordered five hundred copies of the Report and ten thousand copies 
of the “Appendix” printed and distributed.”° 

Another service which the State Board of Health attempted to 
render was the collecting of vital statistics. Soon after the Board 
was organized, local boards of health attempted to work out 
systems by which vital statistics could be collected and registered. 
Doctor A. E. Wright, superintendent of health in Wilmington, 
influenced the city board of aldermen to pass an ordinance 
pertaining to the collecting of vital statistics. The ordinance 
forbade the keepers of cemeteries to permit any interment 
without a certificate from the attending physician. If a person 
died without an attending physician, the superintendent of health 
had to furnish a death certificate before the burial could take 
place. These death certificates were turned over each month 
to the superintendent of health, who kept a record of all deaths 
within the city, showing the cause of death, the age of the 
victim, and the date of the death.” 

All systems for collecting vital statistics by the State Board 


® North Carolina Board of Health Bulletin, VIII, p. 109, (December, 1893). 
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of Health proved inefficient. For a long time Wilmington was 
the only town that made mortuary reports. In 1886 the 
Bulletin published mortality returns for four towns—Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte, Asheville, and Fayetteville. In December Raleigh 
was added to the list. By December, 1888, there were fourteen 
towns reporting, but even these reports were not received 
regularly each month. The basis of many of these reports was 
the certificates from the keepers of cemeteries. These certificates 
were not accurate because of the irregular burial of Negroes 
and because many whites went out of the cities to bury their 
dead in order to escape the burial taxes which the cities often 
imposed. Another source of inaccuracy was the diagnosis of 
the causes of deaths. Doctors often merely stated the last cause 
of death. For instance, a doctor would report that a person 
died from pneumonia, when perhaps such a person had been 
ill with measles for two weeks.” 

Doctor Wood said that it was practically impossible to get 
accurate mortuary returns from the rural sections, but that if 
the towns could be depended on to send accurate reports the 
State Board of Health would have reliable samples of health 
conditions in all sections of the state. Doctor Wood wrote to the 
mayor of each town in the state having a population of one 
thousand or more and begged for his coédperation. He urged all 
mayors and physicians to have their city or town councils pass 
ordinances that would make mandatory the registration of each 
death that occurred in the town. He believed that registration 
should be done by a paid official, a part of whose duty it should 
be to forward each month to the State Board of Health a copy 
of all registrations for the preceding month, the registration 
including the name, age, sex, race, and time and cause of death.” 
The North Carolina Board of Health Bulletin for November, 
1891, included the following comment on the laxity of the towns 
in collecting vital statistics: 


When reports are received from towns only spasmodically, they are 
practically of little value, for a true estimate of the healthfulness of a 
place cannot be based on a death rate calculated from a report that omits 
three or four months in the year, and these, probably the months of great- 
est mortality. And to be of the greatest value, it must be apparent that 
means are adopted to enforce the registration of every death that occurs 
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within the corporate limits of the town, and the population should be 
definitely ascertained, and not guessed at.’4 


The reports which were sent to the State Board of Health gave 
a general idea of the distribution of various diseases, their rela- 
tive prevalence during different seasons, the causes of death in 
the different localities, and the annual death rate. They also 
showed the comparative death rate among whites and Negroes. 
In August, 1893, twenty-seven towns reported two hundred 
thirty deaths with typhoid fever responsible for twenty-six 
deaths. The twenty-seven towns reporting represented an aggre- 
gate population of 132,124. The 230 deaths represented an annual 
death rate of 20.9 per thousand—whites, 15.0, Negroes, 27.8 per 
thousand. The causes of diseases were: unclassified, 75; diarrheal 
diseases, 46; typhoid fever, 26; consumption, 23; heart diseases, 
20; malaria, 14; brain diseases, 11; neurotic diseases, 5; 
whooping cough, 4; accidents and violence, 4; diphtheria, 1; and 
pneumonia, 1. Of these deaths 89 were those of children under 
5 years of age.** On the whole, with the exception of malaria 
which was more prevalent in the eastern counties, and typhoid 
fever, which was more prevalent in the west, the diseases 
were quite evenly scattered over the whole state.”* The reports 
also showed that the death rate among the Negroes was much 
higher than among the white population.” 

The act which provided for a reorganization of the State 
Board of Health in 1879 made provision for vaccinating certain 
classes of persons for smallpox, and thus established the principle 
of vaccination.** The law, however, did not make vaccination 
compulsory, and was therefore ineffective. The average person 
in North Carolina at that time was superstitious and afraid of 
the vaccine virus; consequently, before any real accomplishment 
could be made in this direction, the Board of Health had to 
educate the people as to the value of vaccination. As a first step 
a pamphlet on vaccination was issued and reprinted in some 
of the leading newspapers in the state. Copies of this pamphlet 
were sent to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who dis- 
tributed them to the schools.” 

Doctors who attempted to vaccinate the children in the public 
schools often encountered much opposition. Doctor H. W. Lewis, 

™ North Carolina Board of Health Bulletin, VI, pp. 97-98, (November, 1891). 

™ North Carolina Board of Health Bulletin, VIII, p. 57, (August, 1893). 
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of Northampton County, has related his experience in trying 
to vaccinate the pupils in one school. He put up a notice that 
he would visit the school at a certain time in order to vaccinate 
all who desired vaccination. When he reached the school, he 
was surprised to find the building empty. The teacher and the 
pupils had all taken to the woods.*° 

On the other hand, Doctor F. W. Potter, superintendent of 
health for New Hanover County, told of more successful experi- 
ences. He, at intervals, would secure large quantities of vaccine 
virus from the secretary of the State Board, go to the schools, 
explain the importance of vaccination, and then vaccinate all 
who were willing to be vaccinated. In one school of two hundred, 
he vaccinated everyone who had not been vaccinated previously. 
He made it a practice to travel throughout the county every 
spring and vaccinate all who desired vaccination.** Doctor 
Potter’s policy is illustrative of the method which the Board of 
Health tried to follow in carrying on its work. First the individual 
had to be convinced of the necessity of what was being done, 
and then he was usually willing to codperate. 

The county superintendents of health were responsible for 
vaccinating the inmates of jails, poorhcuses, workhouses, and 
other public institutions in the counties. Statistics from thirty- 
six counties in 1891 show, however, that vaccination was by no 
means one hundred per cent even in the jails and poorhouses. 
In three counties all were vaccinated, in one county fifteen out 
of twenty, in one county six out of twelve, and in twenty-five 
counties there were no vaccinations. In the thirty-six counties 
there were eight hundred sixty-four inmates of the poorhouses 
and jails, of whom only one hundred four had been vaccinated, 
less than thirteen per cent.*? 

During the first sixteen years of the existence of the North 
Carolina Board of Health, the cause of public hygiene in North 
Carolina made great progress. Interest in health and sanitation, 
both on the part of the members of the medical profession and 
of the people in general, increased markedly. Although denied 
necessary executive authority, and certainly without adequate 
funds, the State Board of Health did positive good. Examples 
of the activities of the Board indicate that lives were saved 
and sicknesses prevented. A family in Wilmington had suffered 

8 Fourth Biennial Report (1891-1892), p. 25. 
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from chronic illness for a long time, and the sickly condition 
of the children caused the parents much worry. The house and 
surroundings were thoroughly cleaned in an attempt to abate 
the sickness. Finally the State Board of Health was asked to 
investigate. An analysis of the heretofore unsuspected drinking 
water revealed that foul impurities from a neighboring privy had 
leeched into the water. The well was abandoned and the health 
of the family became better. This circumstance, according to 
the Report of the Board, attracted the attention of others to 
their water supplies, and “inquiries came to the Board from 
many directions.’’** 

A similar story is told of an epidemic of typhoid fever which 
occurred in Vance County in one of the public schools. There 
were more than ten cases of typhoid in a school with an enroll- 
ment of about twenty-eight pupils. Doctor William R. Wilson, 
physician and sanitarian of Townsville, made a vigorous search 
in the several homes of the pupils in an attempt to find a possible 
cause for the epidemic. Finally he carried the epidemic to the 
school premises. There he learned that many of the pupils had 
suffered during the year from diarrhea, dysentery, and other 
ailments, and that the session had been unprofitable to scholars 
and teacher alike. An examination of the school surroundings 
disclosed a contaminated spring as the source of contagion. The 
nuisance was abated, a new supply of water secured, and the 
epidemic stopped.™ 

An epidemic of typhoid fever in Craven County brought about 
an investigation. The doctor whom the State Board of Health 
sent out to investigate the epidemic discovered that out of a 
population of one hundred fifty in one community thirty-six had 
been afflicted with typhoid and thirteen had died. The investi- 
gation revealed that no regard had been given to sanitary rules, 
as patient, family, and visitors had drunk out of the same dipper 
and had used water from the same well. Soiled clothes had been 
left in the sick room for a long time, and when removed had 
been washed at a well which supplied the neighborhood with 
drinking water. 

During the winter of 1887 there were rumors that a case of 
yellow fever had made its way through the port of Key West 


nL rst Biennial Report (1879-1880), PP. 13-14. 
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into Florida. The following spring cases occurred in Jacksonville, 
and wild panic began to spread all over the country. Men, women, 
and children took to the road in an attempt to flee from the 
scourge, only to find themselves detained or refused admittance 
to towns or cities in other regions. Many of the people who fled 
sought refuge in the high, cool mountain regions of North 
Carolina. The State Board of Health, having decided that this 
was not a question of mere local concern, wired the authorities 
of the towns which had agreed to admit the refugees from Florida 
and asked them to see that the refugees, on arrival, should be 
paroled not to leave for a period of ten days. They were to be 
kept under surveillance in order to prevent their going into 
towns where their presence was not desired. Two hundred and 
sixty persons actually arrived in Hendersonville. Two of these 
persons from Hendersonville flouted the restrictions which had 
been prescribed and went to Wilmington. The State Board of 
Health decided that the time for it to act had come. The Board 
said that there should be no further admission of refugees in the 
state unless they could be properly cared for. Colonization of 
refugees could take place only with the approval of the State 
Board, and in accordance with strict rules specified by it.*° 
Without legal authority, the Board had met the emergency with 
ease and ability and had demonstrated to the people of North 
Carolina the value of an efficient Board of Health. 

In the years between 1877 and 1893 the State Board of Health 
grew from a board which had little more than nominal authority 
into one of considerable power and significance. During these 
pioneer years it placed health work in North Carolina on a firm 
foundation, and the people of North Carolina began to appre- 
ciate this work and desire its continuation. The act passed by 
the legislature in 1893, which greatly implemented the Board’s 
authority, was in part an expression of public appreciation. In 
the early years of its existence, the Board, with very little 
money, undertook to collect and register vital statistics; it took 
measures to protect drinking water from contamination, and 
began to make bacteriological examinations of public water 
supplies; and, in codperation with the county boards of health, 
it worked unceasingly for improved sanitary conditions. Although 
the legislature and the public generally refused to accept the 
principle of compulsory vaccination, the Board continued to 
preach the importance of vaccination. Inmates of jails, poor- 
~~ 8 Second Biennial Report (1887-1888), p. 18, pp. 10 ff. 
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houses, workhouses, and certain other public institutions, as 
well as every one else who would submit to vaccination, were 
vaccinated at public expense. As a further means of preventing 
the spread of diseases, health officials in the counties enforced a 
strict quarantine of contagious diseases, and abated all existing 
nuisances. The State Board of Health, with its subsidiary county 
boards of health, kept a close watch over the health and sani- 
tation of the people of the state. On receiving word that typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, smallpox, cholera, or yellow fever had broken 
out in a community, the Board immediately got in touch with 
the local health officials. If the situation seemed to warrant it, 
a member of the Board was sent to the reported community to 
investigate the cause of the disease and to take measures to 
prevent its spreading. 

Much of the work of the State Board of Health during the 
early years was aimed at disease prevention and control; there 
were, however, in its services the rudiments of a much broader 
program. Very early there was a trend toward hygienic and 
sanitary education. Perhaps the greatest work of the Board 
during its pioneer period was its educational activities, which 
began in 1877 with the publication of the Board’s first pamphlet— 
Timely Aid for the Drowned and Suffocated. The appearance of 
the first issue of the North Carolina Board of He lth Bulletin 
in 1886 was an important step forward in its educational 
program. 

By 1893 the State Board of Health was established as a 
permanent agency. An office had been established in Raleigh for 
its secretary and furniture and supplies had been bought for 
the office. The secretary was receiving an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars. The Board had become affiliated with other 
organizations which worked for better health and sanitation. 
In 1893 representatives from the North Carolina Board attended 
the annual conference of state boards of health, the Pan-American 
Medical Congress, and the International Congress of Public 
Health.*" 

The activities and services which the State Board of Health 
rendered had become specialized by 1893, and the specialization 
was to increase each year that passed. Already its services were 
divided into the following divisions: Epidemics, with its sub- 
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division, Water Supply and Drainage; Hygienics of Public 
Schools ; Climatology ; Adulteration of Food and Medicines ; Sani- 
tary Conditions of State Institutions; and Vital Statistics.** A 
special committee was appointed for each of these divisions. The 
special divisions are indicative of certain trends in the develop- 
ment of the State Board of Health, and even in 1893 were 
prophetic of what the Board was to become. 
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THE SOUTHERN REFUTATION 
OF THE 
PROSLAVERY ARGUMENT 


By KENNETH M. STAMP? 


The early years of the nineteenth century saw the develop- 
ment of a flourishing antislavery movement in the upper 
South. Its impulse sprang from the tenets of Jeffersonian 
liberalism, from the venerable feud between tidewater and 
back country, and from numerous bodies of Southern Quak- 
ers.’ By the 1830’s, however, the movement had apparently 
spent itself, and, after the defeat of the antislavery men in 
the Virginia legislature of 1832, it entered upon a period of 
progressive decline. The organized opposition within the 
South was soon submerged by the forces of aggressive pro- 
slaveryism and by the exigencies of the sectional controversy. 

In 1832 Thomas R. Dew, replying to the Virginia emanci- 
pationists, formulated his defense of the slave system which 
gave vigorous expression to views already commanding the 
respect of numerous Southerners. Assuming the inferiority 
of the Negro race, Dew could contend that slavery was “‘the 
order of nature and of God.” From his study of history he 
concluded that in all great civilizations of antiquity the 
masses were not freemen, but slaves. From his observations 
of the workings of the slave system in the South he asserted 
that the institution was a positive benefit to the blacks, for 
it exposed them to the advantages of white civilization. To 
the contention that slave labor was unproductive Dew replied 
with the simple observation that slavery existed. If it had 
not been profitable, it would have been abolished. Above 
all Dew insisted that slavery benefited the Southern non- 
slaveholders by producing equality among the whites and 
by fostering a truly democratic society. Since, in the South, 
all menial labor was performed by slaves, color became the 
true badge of aristocracy.? Other logicians followed in Dew’s 
wake and advanced his theses to a point approaching syllo- 


1Compare A. D. Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1832 
Roam, 1908) Siem Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South (Durham North Carolina, 
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Carolina, 1941); T. M. Whitfield, Slav Agitation im Virginia, 1829-1832 (Baltimore, 1930); 
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gistic perfection. Thereafter the proslavery argument largely 
dominated the Southern mind in its approach to the problem 
of slavery. 

Yet even after Dew’s postulates attained almost axiomatic 
acceptance from slaveholders, a few dissenters survived in 
the South and persisted in challenging the premises of pro- 
slavery thinkers. Here and there a restless mind—Henry Ruff- 
ner, Cassius M. Clay, D. R. Goodloe, and Hinton R. Helper— 
refused to conform to the Southern pattern; occasionally an 
obstreperous editor raised the standard of revolt. Islands of 
discontent still survived among North Carolina Quakers, in 
the mountains of East Tennessee, among the yeoman farmers 
of western Virginia, and in the upper tier of slave states. 
There were just enough of these nonconformists to give the 
lie to J. D. B. DeBow’s contention that the South had achieved 
complete social unity.’ 

Thus while proslavery writers were citing the wisdom of 
classical pundits, Biblical authority, historical experience and 
empirical logic to bolster their defense, a coterie of Southern 
dissenters were compiling evidence for a clear-cut refutation 
and a positive antislavery argument. Through the reasoning 
of each ran a series of common precepts and similar observa- 
tions which gave unity to their cause and an explicit, coherent 
reply to the contentions of their foes. For many of their argu- 
ments they borrowed heavily from those formulated by the 
antislavery leaders of an earlier period, especially from the 
Virginia emancipationists of 1832. 

In contrast with the basically moral issue raised by North- 
ern abolitionists, whether professional reformers or politicians, 
the Southern antislavery argument was primarily an appeal 
to economic expediency. Here there was no call for immediate 
abolition on moral grounds; indeed there was but slight inter- 
est in the future of the Negro. It was the effect of slavery 
upon the whites that most concerned the Southern dissidents. 
Looking with admiration to the agricultural economy of the 
Ohio Valley and the Northwest, they attributed the Southern 
small farmer’s comparative lack of progress to the institution 
of slavery. True they often manipulated facts to fit their pur- 
pose, or evinced a convenient lack of insight into economic 
principles, but it is doubtful whether their antagonists ever 
judged their arguments from the standpoint of the validity 





8 This contention is the essence of DeBow’s pamphlet The Interest in Slavery of the 
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of the statistics they quoted. Helper’s statistics were full of 
flaws, but his excoriation by slaveholders is better explained 
by the degree to which he penetrated their protective armor.‘ 

Conspicuous in the indictment of slavery by the Southern 
dissenters was the charge that it was a wasteful labor system 
which ruined the land by encouraging careless and unscientific 
agricultural methods. Only the abolition of slavery, they con- 
tended, could save the South from again becoming a barren 
wilderness. “Slavery has poluted and impoverished your 
lands,” declared Helper, “freedom will restore them to their 
virgin purity, .. . Correctly speaking, emancipation will cost 
you nothing; the moment you abolish slavery, that very 
moment the putative value of the slave becomes actual value 
in the soil.’’® Cassius Clay pointed to the poorly farmed and 
wasted lands that existed in the most fertile parts of Ken- 
tucky, and attributed that condition to slave labor. “Ignorance 
and carelessness,” Clay concluded, “make his the most slov- 
enly and wasteful of all labor.’’* “Old Virginia,’”’ wrote Henry 
Ruffner, “was the first to sow this land of ours with slavery; 
she is also the first to reap the full harvest of destruction. 
Her lowland neighbors of Maryland and the Carolinas, were 
not far behind in the seeding; nor are they far behind at 
the ingathering of desolation.’”’ This Virginia critic found 
little to commend in the agricultural methods of Southern 
planters: 


Agriculture in the slave States may be characterized in general by 
two epithets—extensive—exhaustive—which in all agricultural countries 
forbode two things—impoverishment—depopulation. The general system 
of slaveholding farmers, in all times and places, has been, and now is, 
and ever will be, to cultivate much land, badly, for present gain—in 
short to kill the goose that lays the golden egg.® 


W. H. Hulbert of South Carolina observed that slavery, 
besides demanding a continual supply of new and unexhausted 
soil, prevented the development of agricultural science. Since 
the capital of slaveholders was invested in the laborers them- 
selves, they could not afford the tools and equipment needed 
for the practice of scientific agriculture. The planter “must 
depend for his continued and progressive prosperity upon 


. - ety R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South, and How to Meet It (New 
ork, 18 . 

® Helper, Impending Crisis, g. 129. 

® Speech delivered in the Kentucky House of Representatives, January, 1841, quoted in 
Horace Greeley, The Writings of Cassius M. Clay (New York 1848), p. 74. k 
™ Henry Ruffner, Address to the People o est Virginia (Lexington, Virginia, 1947), p. 14. 
8 Quoted in Louisville Examiner, November 11, 1847. 
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the cheapness and facility with which he can transfer his 
slaves to fresh and fertile lands.’*® “Our slave States are to 
be placed on the list of decaying communities,” was the acrid 
observation of James G. Birney of Kentucky. “To a philo- 
sophic observer, they seem to be falling back on the scale 
of civilization. Even at the present point of retrogression, the 
course of civilization and human improvement would lose 
nothing by their annihilation.’’*° 

To demonstrate the baleful effects of slave labor upon 
agriculture and the relatively greater prosperity of Northern 
farmers these Southern critics were fond of comparing land 
values in the two sections. Helper observed pointedly that 
the average value of an acre of land in the North was $28.07, 
while in the South it was $5.34. To the slaveholders’ claim 
that cotton was King Cassius Clay countered with the con- 
tention that “so far from Cotton being King, Grass is King. 
There are nine articles of staple production which are larger 
than that of cotton in this country.” “I assert from my own 
knowledge,” Clay added, “‘that lands of the same quality in 
the free, are from a hundred to a hundred and fifty per cent 
higher in value than in the slave states. .. . Lands six miles 
from Cincinnati in Ohio, I am credibly informed, are worth 
sixty dollars per acre, whilst in Kentucky, the same distance 
from that city, and of the same quality, they are worth only 
ten dollars per acre!’’** Similarly a farmer from Sussex County, 
Virginia, complained bitterly of the decreasing value of land 
in that region. “Not far hence,” he related, “is a tract of 
1,400 acres, well timbered which twenty years ago, brought 
from $18 to $20 an acre. It was sold five years ago for $6 
or $7! The people are not blind to these things. Nobody denies 
that slavery is at the bottom of the mischief.’’* 

From this it followed that the value of Southern land would 
not increase until agriculture was made more profitable. And 
the experience of Northern farmers with free labor allegedly 
proved that the abolition of slavery was essential to that result. 
If slavery made agriculture lucrative and attractive, asked 
Goodloe, “why did it perish in the Northern States? It was 
not because the people there had originally any more repug- 
nance to it than those at the South. It was simply, as every- 





® Quoted in Batoer, Impending Crisis, p. 229. 
10 Quoted in Helper, Impending Crisis, p. 214. 

1 Helper, Im ing Crisis, p. 124. 

12 Quoted in iper, Impending Crisis, p. 207. 

18 Greeley, Writings of Cassius M. Clay, p. 178. 
4 Louisville Examiner, July 3, 1847. 
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one knows, that slaves were unprofitable. The same cause 
is now driving slavery out of Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas—it has become unprofitable and burdensome to 
the people.” Ruffner claimed that the farmers of the middle 
states, with their free labor, produced twice as great a value 
per worker, as did the farmers of the old slave states. “There- 
fore, since in agriculture, slave labor is proved to be far less 
productive than free labor, slavery is demonstrated to be not 
only unprofitable, but deeply injurious to the public prosper- 
ity.”** Helper, comparing the progress of the North and South, 
found the one “rising to a degree of almost unexampled power 
and eminence, and the other sinking into a state of compara- 
tive imbecility and obscurity.’’” 

Furbishing this appeal to Southern agrarian interests was 
a dire warning to the nonslaveholders that the great planters 
might ultimately force them into a position equal or inferior 
to that of the slaves. Their lands would be taken from them 
and they would sink in complete subservience to the power of 
the slavocracy. The antislavery Louisville Examiner cited the 
condition of the South Carolina Sandhillers to illustrate “‘the 
effect of slavery in its extreme, or when pushed to its far- 
thest limit.’"* Repeatedly, during its brief existence, the 
Examiner cautioned the nonslaveholders that their future 
hinged upon the abolition of slavery. “‘They never can be, 
as a class, what they should be without it. . . . Slavery is 
the doom of the free worker, and darkens all his hopes... . 
There is no interest, then, .. . which does not appeal to non- 
slaveholders against slavery.’’® In 1847 a Missouri pamphleteer 
sought to demonstrate that all the best lands in the South tended 
to fall into the hands of the slaveholders: 


This state of things is a great drawback, and bears heavily upon and 
depresses the moral energies of the poorer classes. . . . The acquisition 
of a respectable position in the scale of wealth appears so difficult, that 
they decline the hopeless pursuit, and many of them settle down into 
habits of idleness, and become the almost passive subjects of all its con- 
sequences. And I lament to say that I have observed of late years that an 
evident deterioration is taking place in this part of the population, the 
younger portion of it being less educated, less industrious, and in every 
point of view less respectable, than their ancestors.?° 


%D. R. Goodloe, The South and the North (Yetinwee, 1849), p. 26. 
16 Ruffner, Address to the People of West Virginia, p. 
1 Helper, Im ing Crisis, pp. 11-12. 
18 Louisville xaminer, july ot 1847. 
19 Louisville Examiner, 17, 1847. 
. Tarver, Domestic Manufactures in the re at West, quoted in G. M. Weston, 
The Poor Whites of the South (Washington, 1856), p. 
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The essence of Helper’s Impending Crisis was an exhorta- 
tion to the non-slaveholders to save themselves and to “rescue 
the generous soil of the South from the usurped and desolat- 
ing control” of the slaveholders. Helper professed a great 
fear for the future of white farmers and workers in the South. 
“The more we investigate the subject,” he wrote, “the more 
fully we are convinced that nothing but the speedy and utter 
annihilation of slavery from the entire nation, can save the 
masses of white people in the Southern States from ultimately 
falling to a political level with the blacks—both occupying 
the most abject and galling condition of servitude of which 
it is possible of the human mind to conceive.”” Whereupon 
he admonished, “‘will you be freemen or will you be slaves?’ 

With equal zeal the Southern dissenters addressed the 
industrial and commercial interests of their section. Indeed 
some of them were themselves advocates of Southern indus- 
trialization and contended that slavery alone impeded prog- 
ress along those lines. The introduction of a free labor system, 
they predicted, would stimulate the exploitation of the South’s 
abundant resources and enable its people to free themselves 
from their dependence upon the North for manufactured 
goods. Cassius Clay, champion of an industrialized Kentucky, 
laid particular stress upon this point. He had little patience 
for those who spoke disparagingly of the energetic ‘Yan- 
kees.”*? To the local lawyers, merchants, mechanics, and 
laborers he observed that their customers were never slaves. 
As the small farmers were bought out by the slaveholders, 
the former would leave the state; and the mechanics and 
laborers would have to follow, for “a town cannot outlive 
its customers. . . . But under the free labor system the towns 
would grow and furnish a home market to the farmers, which 
in turn would employ more labor; which would consume the 
manufactures of the towns; and we could then find our busi- 
ness continually increasing.’** Nor, without manufacturing, 
could the South hope to develop its own commerce: 


In vain do the slaveholders go to Knoxville, to Nashville, to Memphis 
and to Charleston, and resolve that they will have nothing to do with 
these abolition eighteen millions of Northern people; that they will build 
their own vessels, manufacture their own goods, ship their own products 
to foreign countries, and break down New York, Philadelphia and Boston! 





21 Helper, Impending Crisis, pp. 120-121, 239. 
22 Greeley, Writings of Cassius M. Clay, pp. 58-76. 
% Lexington, Kentucky, True American, June 10, 1845. 
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Again they resolve and resolve, and yet there is not a single ton more 
shipped and not a single article added to the wealth of the South. But... 
they never invite such men as I am to attend their conventions. They 
know that I would tell them that slavery is the cause of their poverty .. .*4 


In Virginia Henry Ruffner reached similar conclusions and 
asserted that the number of artisans and mechanics in various 
parts of the South stood in inverse ratio to the number of 
slaves. Thus, he concluded, the industrial backwardness of 
the South “can be attributed only to slavery, which paralizes 
our energies, disperses our population, and keeps us few 
and poor, in spite of the bountiful gifts of nature which a 
benign Providence has endowed.” Comparing the -economic 
progress of Virginia with that of several Northern states whose 
resources were inferior, Ruffner painted a most unfavorable 
picture for his friends in the western part of the state.” 

Goodloe professed to have found that wherever the com- 
mercial classes prospered in the South they encouraged the 
development of free labor. “They build better houses, live 
in the villages and towns, and thus make a market for what 
the poor man produces. .. . In this way freedom is slowly 
and quietly asserting its power to reclaim the wilderness 
which slavery has made. The plantations have been impover- 
ished and deserted. The towns are beginning to rise upon 
their ruins, and to form around them a nucleus, of improved 
agriculture, as well as of arts and civilization.’*® Helper 
found special significance in the commercial decline of Char- 
leston and declared that it “like all other niggervilles ... is 
sick and impoverished. . . . Her annual importations are 
actually less now than they were a century ago, when South 
Carolina was the second commercial province on the con- 
tinent, Virginia being the first.’’*’ 

An added deterrent to the building of an industrialized 
South, according to these critics, was the fact that slavery 
prevented the essential accumulations of capital and popula- 
tion. The slave system, they contended, compelled the South 
to invest all of its available capital in its labor supply, leaving 
little for factories and machines. Goodloe was enthusiastic 
about the possibilities for Southern industrialization, “but the 
fact that slavery absorbs the great bulk of Southern capital 
must always present an obstacle to Southern operations. So 


al Dusted in Helper, Im ing Crisis, p. 207. 

*® Ruffner, Address to the People West Virginia, pp. 24-28. 
2 Goodloe, The South and the North, p. 21. 

"7 Helper, Impending Crisis, pp. 18-19. 
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it is with commerce and all other interests. They all exhibit 
a dwarfed or deformed appearance in comparison with sim- 
ilar occupations in free countries.’’** Hence, he concluded, the 
South would have gained by the abolition of slavery though 
the whole capital investment in slaves had been wiped out, 
for “it makes a void to be filled by free labor; and future 
accumulations can no longer be swallowed up by it.”** More- 
over, Goodloe found that slave capital was essentially unpro- 
ductive: 


It may change hands, and the individual owner may exchange it for 
productive capital; but so long as it remains in the state or community, 
it is dead weight; it fetters, cripples, and sometimes destroys the energies 
of the community. It is for this reason that the South is behind the North 
in manufacturing and commerce. The industry and energy of generations 
have been devoted to the accumulation of unproductive capital—capital 
which, if it were destroyed in a day, by the peaceful liberation of the 
slaves, would leave the state as much aggregate wealth and power, and 
ten times the energy which it now possesses.*° 


When a writer from North Carolina opined that slavery 
“has been the obstacle which has retarded the improvement 
and population of the Southern States,’** he echoed another 
complaint of these promoters of factories and mills. Immigra- 
tion must be encouraged and the flow of farmers and mechanics 
to the free states must be checked if industry was to take 
root in the South. The Louisville Examiner assured its readers 
that without a productive and growing population Kentucky’s 
commercial interests were bound to decline. With this in mind 
the business circles in the state were already calling for eman- 
cipation.** According to Henry Ruffner, during the 1830’s even 
densely populated New England grew twice as rapidly as 
did the old slave states. “East Virginia actually fell off 26,000 
in population; and with the exception of Richmond and one 
or two other towns her population continues to decline.” Ruff- 
ner deplored the fact that Virginia was rapidly losing her 
industrious and enterprising free whites. “It is a truth, a 
certain truth, that slavery drives away free labor—farmers, 
mechanics, and all, and some of the best of them too—out 
of the country, and fills their places with negroes.’’** Here, 





*D. R. Goodloe, Inquiry into the Causes é~? ae Retarded the Accumulation of 
Wealth in the Southern States (Wagiamen, 1846), p. 
% Goodloe, The South and the North, LA 21. 
% Goodloe, The South and the North, 
8 Louisville Examiner, June 19, Tea. 
33 Louisville Exam 
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% Ruffner, Address to the People “f West Virginia, pp. 14-17. 
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then, were men whose prognostications envisoned a South 
which was to embrace the faith of industrial capitalism. 

Nor did the Southern dissenters fail to discover and ex- 
ploit certain alarming social implications inherent in the 
slave system. Like the emancipationists in the Virginia legis- 
lature of 1832 they often cited the Nat Turner Insurrection 
as evidence of the danger which lurked in Southern society. 
And an equally alarming prospect was the possibility that 
the Negro population might grow to such proportions as com- 
pletely to submerge the whites. Jesse B. Harrison of Virginia, 
in a refutation of Dew’s proslavery argument, attributed the 
slow increase of the white population to the general lack of 
prosperity. Should slave labor be replaced by free, economic 
productivity and the white population would increase togeth- 
er.** Emancipation, it was hoped, might check the growth of 
the blacks. Others foresaw in the very increase among the 
Negroes a natural force which would certainly eventuate in 
the disappearance of slavery. Thus a study of the census 
returns of 1830 prompted Professor George Tucker of the 
University of Virginia to predict the ultimate extinction of 
slavery on the basis of the relation of a dense and immobile 
population to land and subsistence. Since an advanced society 
demanded industry and economy, slavery could not survive, 
and Tucker predicted that it would die when the lower 
South had exhausted its best lands.** 

These alarming forebodings caused many slaveholders in 
the upper South to look with dread to the day when slavery 
would no longer be profitable, and when their slaves would 
cease to be welcome in the cotton states. James Bruce, ad- 
dressing the Agricultural Clubs of Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, and Granville County, North Carolina, urged the imme- 
diate exportation to the deep South of as many slaves as 
possible. It was his belief that slave labor was becoming uneco- 
nomical in the upper South. “And if his labor be profitless, 
of course he is a nuisance, and the sooner we rid ourselves 
of him the better.” At the same time, Bruce noted, there 
was a great demand for slaves in the Southwest, but “the 
time is approaching when their demand may cease, and when 
their doors may be closed against the admission of our slaves. 





4 American poy By XII (1832), » 379-426. See also Joseph J. Spengler, 
‘Population ba A Pad _— Ante-Beilum South. ap Mad Southern History, II, 378- 379 
Ange, 1936); 


7 rom iacello 
Leonard C. Telderoe ove Scientist og - Ps Old South,” Journal of Southern 
Hisews II, 158- ima (May, erman, “A ¢ Ballagh, History of Slav a Virginia (Baltimore, 
1902), pp. 139. 140; Eaton, Freedom 5 Thowsnt in the Old South, pp. 201-202. 
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Is it prudent to lose the present opportunity? Is it not better 
to commence the work at once, and to do now what we may 
be unable to do, when the emergency becomes more press- 


ing?’”’** Goodloe, writing on the same subject, reached similar 
conclusions: 







































In the course of fifteen years more, the supply of slave labor in the 
new states will equal that of the older states at present; the good lands 
will have been occupied, and much of them, doubtless, have undergone the 
process of wearing out; and this state of things will generate the same 
tendency to the deportation of the slaves which has been seen to exist 
strongly for years past in Virginia and the Carolinas. This tendency 
denotes the excess of supply over demand in the state where it is pro- 
duced; and unless there exists a market elsewhere, the price must neces- 
sarily fall, as would that of any other valuable commodity. But there is 
this peculiarity about this species of property—that the production or 
supply of the article cannot be limited in proportion to the diminution of 
the demand. The slaves will go on to increase in numbers, without reference 
to their value, which, in consequence may become nothing.®* 


But, according to the Southern critics, such an impasse pre- 
sented an even graver danger to the yeoman farmers of their 
section. The rapid growth of the slave population, together 
with the threatened decline in its property value, might 
encourage the application of slave labor to regions still being 
farmed by non-slaveholders. Ruffner believed that the pres- 
ence of even a few slaves in a region like western Virginia 
would have an unfavorable effect upon agriculture. Even more 
ominous, he alleged, was the fact that “slavery naturally 
tends to increase from small beginnings, until the slaves out- 
number the whites and the country is ruined.” When the deep 
South closed its doors to the slaves of Virginia, they would 
pour into western Virginia, and the slaveholders would settle 
upon her fresh lands. “And then, fellow citizens, when you 
have suffered your country to be filled with Negro slaves 
instead of white freemen . .. what will the white basis of 
representation avail you, if you obtain it? Whether you obtain 
it or not, East Virginia will have triumphed; or rather slavery 
will have triumphed, and all Virginia will have become a land 
of darkness and of the shadow of death.’’** 

In this manner, defiantly and apprehensively, the Southern 
dissidents traversed the proslavery argument of Thomas R. 
Dew and his disciples. Yet the refutation at best was incom- 






"Quoted in in Ruffner, Address to the Sx of West Virginia, p. 2 


1. 
oodloe, Inquiry into the Causes Which Have Retarded the Accumulation of Wealth in 
the Southern States, p. 26. 


Ruffner, Address to the People of West Virginia, pp. 34-38. 
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plete, for it demurred only so far as Dew defended the efficacy 
of slavery and the interest of the non-slaveholder in its pres- 
ervation. Here these discerning critics could brandish their 
statistics in a pragmatic reply to the former’s appeal to his- 
torical precedent. But when Dew demonstrated the inferior- 
ity of the Negro race and preached the gospel of “white 
supremacy,” even the dissenters gave their tacit, if not open, 
assent. Their program envisaged a basic reorganization of 
the Southern economy, but not a social revolution. 

In retrospect it is clear that these contemporary critics of 
the Old South had found but one—and that the most obvious 
—of the causes of their section’s adversities. In their attacks 
upon an outmoded labor system they lacked the perspective 
which would have enabled them to comprehend other factors 
equally responsible for the economic ills of which they com- 
plained. Soil exhaustion and the resulting decline in land 
values found additional explanation in the one-crop system 
to which the South was tied, and in the crude agricultural 
methods which characterized frontier farming everywhere. 
Perhaps Helper and his associates, in their zeal for a cause, 
also exaggerated the relative prosperity of the Northwest, 


for the South had no monopoly cn wasteful methods of agri- 
culture or rural stagnation.*® Later events were to prove 
that it would take more than a new labor system to work 
out the salvation of the South. 


8° The significance of these factors is fully developed in Avery O. Craven, The Repressible 
Conflict, 1830-1861 (University, Louisiana, 1939), chaps. I, II 


















RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
JAMES A. PADGETT 
PART Ix 


LETTERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER 
[Concluded] 


Wilmington N C March 31 1874 





Maj Gen Ben F Butler 
Washington D. C. 


My Dear Sir 












The writer of the Enclosed communication is or rather was a Hungarian 
political refugee—he was a person of rank in his native country, is an 
educated man and just before the war held a position as professor of 
Languages in some University. His representations can be relied upon so 
far as made 

Becoming personally acquainted with him while here, at his request 
I give him this endorsement for what it is worth 


I am very Respectfully 
Your obdt Servant 


W H P Wright's 












Endorses for what it is worth. 
E. M. Rosafy. [on back of letter] 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Supervisor’s Office, District of Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, 


Raleigh, N. C., April 7th, 1874. 





Hon Benjamin F. Butler, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Sir, 


Andrew Chute Esq., of Newburyport, Mass., wishes to obtain a place 
under Collector Simmons.'#¢ He is a good business man, is out of business, 


45 Since W. H. P. Wright is not listed in the Wilmington Directory it is reasonable to 
assume that he was a temporary resident of the city. 

illiam A. Simmons was a recess appointee a Pocsitent 5 Grant in 1872 for the position 
of s apervise of internal reyenue for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. On December 5, 1872, Grant asked the Senate to confirm his appoint- 
ment. On December 11 the committee reported favorably and a wes confirmed the same day. 
He was born in Massachusetts, and appointed from _the same e at a salary of $3,000 per 
annum. United States Senate Executive Journal, XVIII Gi ere 1873). 302, "325, 333, 234; 
United States Official Register, 1873, p. 85. 
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has a large family to Support, is a man of some influence, and has 
always Supported you. 


He is my brother in-law and I wish him to succeed in getting a place 
as he desires. I have written to Collector Simmons on the subject, and 
he replies that he will do what he can for him. Will you oblige me by 
asking Simmons to give him a place. 

Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 


P. W. Perry‘? 


Concord North Carolina 


May 3 rd 1874 
Hon Benjamin Butler: 


Will you be kind enough to give this to your clerk and have him to 
send me your speeches on the currency question. Enclosed find stamp to 
pay postage: 


Yours Respectfully W™. M. . Coleman’* 


OFFICE OF THE 


STATESVILLE AMERICAN,}+° 
E. B. DRAKE & SON, PROPRIETORS. 


Statesville, N. C. , June 2, 1874. 
Hon. B. F. Butler 


U. S. House, Reps., 


Dr Sir: Although, I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, 
I am induced to address you this Communication, being, too, a Republican, 
and a well-wisher of the colored race, among whom, I grew up, have 
raised quite a number, and profess to well- understand their former and 
present condition, and the great importance of peaceable and friendly 
relations being maintained between the two races at the South. That 


447On December 5, 1872, Grant asked the Senate to confirm Parker W. Perry, whom he 
had appointed during the recess of the Senate, to be superintendent of internal revenue for 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. On December 
11 the committee reported favorably, and he was confirmed the same day. He was born in 
Indiana and appointed from the same state. Umited States Senate Executive Journal, XVIII 
(1871-1873), 302, 325, 333, 334. 

48 William M. Coleman was nominated by the Republicans for attorney general in 1868; 
he made one of the leading speeches in the general Republican convention that fall; and fought 
J. W. Holden in public, much to the di of each. After the act was passed to construct 
the University Railroad and to provide for the issuance of state bonds to finance the work, 
Coleman advised that the law was unconstitutional, which ruling was affirmed by the state 
supreme court. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, PP. 280n, 366, 372, 397, 440. 

_ 4° The Statesville American was published in Statesville from 1858 to 1885. The States- 
ville American and Tobacco Journal was published in the same city from 1858 to 1886. 
Union List of Newspapers, p. 509 
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the passage of the “Civil Rights Bill,’”*5° in its present form, as it came 
from the Senate, will greatly disturbe this the friendly relations of the 
two races, There can be no doubt; and besides, to pass it in any form, 
this session, will endanger the success of the Republicans in the coming 
elections- in N. C. it most assuredly will, and we would fondly hope, there- 
fore, that the measure might not be pressed in the House. The delay 
till the next session, certainly will be good policy, and can be allowed 
by the friends of the measure to ensure [sic] party success in this and 
other Southern States where elections are to be held. The Democrats, are 
endeavoring, to use the passage of the Bill through the Senate, to our 
damage already, and if it pass the House, their clamor will increase to 
an extent that will know no bounds, magnified by misrepresentation, 
falsehood and other appliances which they so well understand how to use. 


With high regard, 
I am very respectfully, 
Eugene B Drake 


Winston, N. C. 


June 10th, 1874 
Gen. B. F. Butler. 


Sir: 


A short time after the surrender of the confederate army at Appo- 
matox, Gen Sherman’s army in North Carolina, or rather stragglers from 
his army, put fire to a large quantity of cotton located near the N. C. 
Rail road at High Point 14 miles from Greensboro, the point where Gen- 
Johnson [sic] surrendered- This was an act done merely to destroy 
property. The cotton at the time was worth about $200,000, and was 
the property of miners [sic] heirs, none of whom had any thing to do 
with either bringing the war on or of aiding it in its progress. 

I have always thought that the government ought to recognize this 
claim and indemnify these unfortunate children for so grate [sic] a loss 
on account of a war in which they gave no aid and had no responsibility. 


1580In his message of December 4, 1871, Grant suggested the removal of the disabilities 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. In December, 1871, the Senate 
began the consideration of the House bill which had passed the previous session. This bill could 
have passed but Sumner added in the form of an amendment his sundry civil rights bill, and 
catagorically refused to withdraw it. In January, 1872, it was taken up again, and again 
Sumner insisted on his amendment. With Colfax voting in the affirmative, the vote on the 
amendment was a tie, but it required a two-thirds majority to carry the bill to remove disabilities, 
consequently it was impossible to pass it. On May 8 and 9 the Senate took up another House 
bill, and again Sumner tagged on his civil rights amendment. Again it failed. On May 13, 
1872, Butler reported another amnesty bill from the committee and it passed in a few minutes, 
but when it came up in the Senate again Sumner proposed his amendment, but this time the 
Senate voted down the amendment and then passed the bill by a vote of thirty-eight to two, 
with Sumner being one of those who voted in the negative. This bill pardoned all of the Con- 
federate leaders except between 300 and 500. A little over two months after Sumner died 
(March 11, 1874) the Senate, as a memorial to him on May 23, 1874, — a civil rights 
act substantially as Sumner had desired. The House did not take up the subject until the 
next session, and when it considered a bill for that purpose in February, 1875, it was a little 
different from the Senate bill, It was signed by the President on March 1, 1875. It gave the 
Negroes equal rights with the whites in the inns, public conveyances, theatres, and other 
places of public amusement, and prohibited discriraination against them on juries. In 1883 
the Supreme Court, however, declared much of this act unconstitutional. Rhodes, History of the 
United States, VI, 435-439; VII, 154, 155. 
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A large percentage of the amount would be paid for its recovery. 
I address you on the subject to inquire whether from the above state- 
ment you could be engaged to aid in its recovery. 


From the facts above stated would it be worthwhile to make an 
effort to recover any thing? 


I know that you are a man of great influence in the Goverment [sic], 


and could effect a great deal if you felt that you had liberty to under- 
take a matter of the kind. 


Should you regard the idea with any favor I will furnish all the 
particulars in the case 


Respectfully 
J. W. Alspaugh*®! 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Dated Raleigh N C June 10¢, 1874 
Received at 11 37 Am 


To W A Clancy 
Clerk Judiciary Com H R 
Just got invitation Cannot leave. Letter by mail to Chairman 


H L Bond'*52 


Office of 
D. H. GRAVES, 


Salem, N. C., June 12, 1874. 
Hon B F Butler 


Washington D C 
Der [sie] Sir 


Pardon the liberty I have taken in addressing you, but recognizing you 
as one of the leaders of the Republican Party and one who feal [sic] a 
deep interest in the success of that party I would respectfully ask you to 
use your influence to defeat the Civil Rights bill now before Congress,, 
for we Republican [sic] in No Carolina feal [sic] Confident that if the bill 
passes & becomes a law our party is doomed, to defeat in our Elections 
this fall We have labored hard to build up our party here & have succeeded, 


W. Alspaugh was cashier of the First National Bank in Winston. It was located 
o Po i of Fit th and Liberty streets. Turner's Winston City Directory, 1889-1890, pp. 


Shi Hugh L. Bond was the outstanding Federal judge who presided at the Ku iw cases 
in North Carolina, where twenty-seven were convicted, eleven acquitted, and eight d ey 
He really lacked decency in the trials. He released Kirk who was under parole to the mar 


First by horseback and bar by carriage Kirk made his way across the country to the Virginia 
line, and thus escaped the punishment which awaited him. He went to Washington where he 

ame an officer in the police force of the government buildings. Hamilton, Reconstruction in 
North Carolina, pp. 533, 578, 579-580, 608. 
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& we have strong hopes of Carrying our State this fall but we are Confident 
that should this bill pass Congress we Can not but sure be defeated 


Vy Respectfully 
One of your old Solders [sic] 
of the 10 ac. 
D H Graves'** 


Winston, N C 


June 17th, 1874 
Hon B F Butler 


Sir: 


I thank you for calling my attention to that part of my letter of the 
10th inst. which under your construction of it was of course improper. 
I beg you to be assured that nothing ~7as further from my intention than 
to have made any such suggestion. No such idea occured to me, but I now 
see how capable my letter was of such construction. The view I had in 
the matter was, that, under existing law the case might be reached, and 
thinking possible your services could be retained in the court of claims. 
Certainly I never had such an idea of suggesting a “percentage” for 
your services as a member of Congress. 

Since writing you I am advised that the cotton was burned, not by 
“straggler” [sic] but by Gen- Sherman’s army after the surrender, and in all 
probability by an order of some of his officers. The loss was full $200 000, 
and all the property of minors. It therefore appeared to me that in as 
much as the war was over, and there being no necessity for this distruction 
[sic] of property, and it too belonging to non-combattants- innocent chil- 
dren, there was reason why the government ought to pay the damage. 
And knowing the value of your influence, the real object of my letter was 
to gather from you, your idea of the feasebility [sic] of an effort, either 
before the court of claims or the Congress, of getting some indemnity 
for this terrible loss of property, and to say that for service that might be 
legitimate and proper ample compensation would be cheerfully expected. 
I therefore beg you to excuse all that appeared im proper in my letter. 


Respectfully J W Alspaugh 


Beaufort, Carteret Co. N. C., 


June 30 th. 1874. 
Hon. Benjamin F. Butler. 


Dear Sir: 


Though personally unknown to you I, at the suggestion of the Republican 
Executive Committee of this County, take the liberty to address you for the 


188 D. H. Graves must have been a temporary resident in Salem as he is not listed in the 
city directory. 
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purpose of asking you to aid us pecuniarily that we may secure a republican 
triumph at the approaching August election. The County has heretofore 
been Democratic or Conservative, but they are now divided among them- 
selves, and with the aid of our friends who are able to help us we are sure of 
a victory. Should we be so fortunate as to succeed in carrying the County, 
the election of a Republican Judge and Member of Congress from this 
(Waddell’s) District will be secured, and this, the only County in North 
Carolina where colored men and white republicans are excluded from the 
jury box on account of their politics and color, will be placed in the hands 
where it of right belongs. 

Hoping that you will excuse the liberty I have taken, and with best 
wishes for your health and continued prosperity,- I have the honor to be 


Your Obd’t Serv’t 
W. J. Bushall*5+ 
Chmin Co. Rep. Ex Com. 


Rocky Mount North Carolina, 
July [18747] 


To The Hon. Benj. F. Butler 


Sir: Upon the introduction of the late “Hon Charles Sumner’s civil 
rights bill” into Congress, I carefully examined its several features and 
concluded it would be but simple justice to the colored people as newly 
made citizens of the country; that some such measure should be passed 
in order to Complete their freedom; that its passage would silence the 
Democracy of the South on the subject of discrimination and class legisla- 
tion; obliterate the theme to prejudice the uninformed mind and cause 
peace and quiet to settle down upon our nation. 

Conceiving that it was one of the fundamental principles of the policy 
of reconstruction, I accepted it in good faith as an humble republican 
of North Carolina and so announced. Since the bill failed in the House of 
Representatives, the republican party of this state have declared in opposi- 
tion to the measure; at least to its present form. I hold that its passage 
would not effect the South so materially as is represented. I maintain 
that if it was a law, it does not imply an overriding of the constitutional 
law of any of the states to force mixed schools where the state constitu- 
tion provided as in North Carolina for separate schools. I conceive that no 
such interpretation is intended by the friends of the measure. The penal 
part of the bill is objectionable. It is the opinion of the oppositionists in 
this state that the August election will reflect the will of the masses of 
voters in regard to the measure for or against its passage. 

Possessing as you do a profound legal mind, I have ventured to ask 
your opinion in regard to the true interpretation of the bill. Whether it 
implies an overruling of all state statutes together with that of all state 
constitutional provisions touching the matter of mixed schools or not. 


154 The editor has been unable to identify W. J. Bushall. 
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Your answer will do much to undeceive the people. I do not wich to 
make public your opinion without your consent.- 
Awaiting a reply. 
I am very respectfully 
Your most &c, &c. 


S. Fountain*55 P.M. 
Address 
Rocky Mount North Carolina 


Morehead, Carteret Co N. C. 


Sept 16/74 
My dear Sir 


It is long since I have heard from you. It may interest you to know that 
I have been elected to the General Assembly of this State, as a “Reform 
Democrat”—by the largest majority ever given for a Member from this 
County. 

This County has hitherto been red hot Bourbon Ku Klux Conservative? 
My opponent was a regular Southern “war horse.” There is a certain 
significance in my election. 

There never has been a Republican elected to any office in this County 
before— but this time two managed to slide in under my Canvass- one 
the County Treasurer the other do Commissioner- 

I fear we are going to have some trouble in the South- and I ask 
all of my Republican friends of influence to weigh well the consequences 
before they further support the Bill which has made so much trouble here. 

I do not express an opinion but I must express my fears, for there is so 
much at stake. 

You will be surprised at sentiments like the enclosed (which I send 
to you in confidence)—-When any vacancy occurs for one who can write 
like that (with enough to live on) I will give you the authors name- 
May hop [sic] their [sic] are changes coming in party lines- 


Appleton Oaksmith15¢ 


[Inclosed with letter from Appleton Oaksmith to Butler, Sept 16, 1874. 
It appears to be galley proof.] 


THE WHITE MAN’s Parry. 


The Democratic party leaders of this State have opened their campaign 
under the above banner. The men of ’61 are on the war-path, and the 
Bourbonism which wrecked the material interests of the South and plunged 
her into the suicidal war, from which she has as yet hardly emerged, is 
once more appealing to the ignorance and prejudice of an excitable people, 
to compass the political and personal ends of heartless demogogues. When 
men like George Davis declare, as he did in his speech at Beaufort, that 


85S. Fountain was postmaster at Rocky Mount at a salary of $480 per annum. United 
States yb oy. ak 1873, p. 831. 


aksmith represented Carteret County in the legislature from 1874 to 1876. 
North | Coopiste Manual, 1913, p. 540 
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“henceforth we will have but one party in the South- the white man’s 
party- and that the finger of scorn shall be pointed at every white man 
who would even accept the vote of a negro,” it is time for all honorable 
men, of both parties, who properly consider the true interests of the South, 
to pause and reflect. 

It has been said “whom the gods mean to destroy they first deprive 
of reason.” We have the Republican party and the Democratic party, and 
now it would seem there is a party springing to the surface, whose object 
is to demolish these old lines of distinction and inaugurate a party not of 
principles but of race- a party whose watchword is “DOWN WITH THE 
COLORED MAN.” If the reeds of the old classical river kept up a per- 
petual whispering, “King Midas has asses ears,” it would seem as if every 
breath of wind would carry abroad this Assinine project of the old Bourbon 
Democrats of the South, and show it up for what it is, and what it is worth, 
as the demented movement of a long-eared gentry. 

Has our “late unpleasantness” destroyed or disabled all the men of 
forecast and penetrated the Democratic ranks, so that there are none 
left to discern the signs of the times? none to bear the old banner of 
true Democracy to the front, in this last almost expiring struggle for 
Southern prolitical recognition? It is not the Republican party- it is not 
the colored vote that is inaugurating a reign of anarchy and misrule in 
our midst, it is this suicidal mania of Southern Radical Democrats them- 
selves. They are plunging us headlong into a war of races. They are 
exasperating the animosities of the colored people, who as yet uneducated, 
it may be, in their political and social rights, are inclined to look with a 
jealous eye upon those who drive them to the wall, or in other words, 
would hold themselves aloof from them, as if tolerance of them invloved 
contamination, and the colored man were the leper of the South, to be 
treated as a perpetual Pariah. 

“Let the dead bury their dead.” Let the past be as though it had 
never been. Politically, as a member of the body politic, the colored man 
stands side by side with the white man. The amended constitution accepted 
his vote, as it does that of every other man who has not been disfranchised 
by crime, and asks nothing as to the color of his skin. He stands upon 
his manhood as stands the white man. There he should stand and be 
accepted. We say it unhesitatingly, that the Democrat and Republican, 
the man of any party, who talk’s [sic] about a white man’s party, is a 
dangerous man in the community. He scatters firebrands and death, and 
ere long conflagation will follow. He is sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. He is behind the times, behind the status of the colored man even 
whom he affects to despise and ignore. 

What do the Bourbon- Democracy of the South want? Do they aim 
at keeping us in perpetual vassalage to the North? to prolong the period 
of intervention and misrule? Because serfdom is abolished, shall we 
annihilate those that suffered its disabilities, or render them powerless, or, 
what is worse, exasperate them to join men inimical to our interests? 
Because the constitution now forbids the white man to carry the colored 
vote three to one as formerly, and the former chattel now goes to the 
ballot box, vote in hand, a man, shall we shove him aside as an interloper, 
or ignore his influence, and thus compel it into unwholdsome channels? 
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Shame on such meanness; on such imbecility! Southern men were wont 
to be courageous; to accept the logic of events; to meet the inevitable; 
to dare the worst, and if worst came make the best of it. Admit that 
colored suffrage, now in its incipiancy, an accomplished fact, obnoxious 
to the man once in power, is an abomination to him, an eye-sore which he 
would avoid if he could- what then? It is here. It cannot be done away 
with. What then is the part for a wise people to take? Because the colored 
man is made an equal in law, shall we rudely contemn [sic] him? Shall 
we be like the Ouphe who bit off his nose to spite his face? Shall we refuse 
a half loaf because we want the whole? By no means. Let us have a 
true Conservative-Republican party, which will win over the colored vote 
as a great element to conserve public interest, which shall look upon public 
measures, not with a white man’s nor colored man’s eye, but with the 
eye of a man emulous to enhance the wealth, develop the resources, and 
exault the moral status of the people. 

If the colored man is too much inclined to northern views, it is the 
fault of the Southern white man. If he seem a pupil of the North rather 
than an adherent of home Southern measures, it is because that section 
has done most to enlighten him. Why prolong this era of discontent? 
The colored man is an inherent outgrowth amongst us, and we have no 
right to treat him as an alien. If he takes a firm grip at the opportunity, 
and takes office, or makes claims obnoxious to the Southern white man, 
so be it. Let the latter put aside all his maudlin sensibilities, unbecoming 
the cricis, and emulate that sturdy grip of his colored fellow-citizen, which 
in spite of his past condition, is giving him a strong, enduring influence in 
the country. He is learning, it may be, the A B C of a freeman, but he 
is learning, not like like the Bourbon, who is unable to either forget or 
learn. He is a fact to be met not an obstacle to be put aside. We need his 
vote on the very questions that concern his own interests no less than ours. 
We need his vote that legislation may be bettered; education promoted; 
our railroads and all internal improvements taken from the grasp of rings, 
and be made subservient to the good of the people, and above all upon 
great National questions, wherein without his vote the South stands in 
a hopeless minority. 

Away with all talk about the white man’s party, and let us run up 
the banner of that great party of the future, whose mission shall be not 
only to restore our Government and institutions to their pristine purity, but 
also, while sacredly guarding the political rights of all, maintaining in a 
firm and kindly way those lines of race which God himself has made. 
Equality in all things political; distinctions, according to the personal rights 
of each, in all things social. In opposition to the white man’s party, we 
propose nothing that could be construed as retaliatory, but we do propose 
that Conservation-Republicans and Conservative-Democrats shall coalese, 
and under the name of the REFORM PARTY, when this campaign 
is over, take the redemption of the South into their hands. In the mean- 
time, wherever it is possible, let true Southerners put the best men before 
the people- men, who are no weak sentimentalists, but adherents to high 
principle, willing to accept onward ideas, and believing that God is able 
to uphold his own truth, and bring it about in the best way. 
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Military Prison 
Fort Macon N. C. 


October 24 1874 
To the Hon B F Butler 


United States Senator 


I would most respectfully submit for the kind consideration for the 
Hon Senator the following application 

I enlisted in the regular Service in 1866, for the period of (3) three 
years, and Served honorbly [sic] and faithfully for the period of two 
years and Six Months, when I unfortunatly [sic] became involved into 
a difficulty which terminated in my present confinement being on detatch 
Service at Logan County Court House Va. while on duty their [sic] I 
became so much under the influence of liquor that I new [sic] nothing of 
what I was doing and not Knowing anything about the crime I had 
committed I was tried and convicted of the Charge 

Bud [sic] would most respectfully state to the Hon Senator that dur- 
ing the two years and Six Months previous to this I have always con- 
ducted myself in a upright and Soldierly manner, and have always 
never before been into any difficulty or placed in confinement whateever 
[sic].- 

which to [sic] written Character furnished to me by my Company 
Commander Captain F. G. Lacy'5’? presented to the Court the time of my 
trial which will show for itself upon the proceedings of my trial.- 

And had I not been so much under the influance of liquor I would 
not have Committed my self in such a manner during the last Six 
Months of my Enlistment. Sincerely hope the Hon U S Senator will over 
look this my first offence [sic] during my Enlistment and take into 
consideration my good behavior previous to this and also the length of 
time I have now been in confinement I have Executed.22, Months of 
my sentence and have used my utmost endeaverous [sic] during that 
time to atone for my offence [sic] with performing all duties which have 
been alloted to me with cheerfullness [sic] and Executing them to the best 
of my ability-. I was Sentenced to be disnonorbly [sic] discharged and to 
be confiend at hard labor for the period of . 5, years, Sincerely hoping the 
Hon B F Butler will take into consideration the length of time I have 
now been in confinement ang [sic] grant me by using his able influence 
and Kind Benevolence and recommend me for Mercy to the Sec of War 
for a Mittigation [sic] of sentence, he has so Generously extented [sic] 
towards others 

Sir I have the honor to remain 


Your Most Humble Servant 


John Mooney!58 
Late Private 


(Co B 2¢ Infantry) 


_ . Francis Edmond Lacey of Ireland was private, corporal, sergeant, and first sergeant 
in 1858-1862; became second lieutenant on July 18, 1862; was made first lieutenant on May 
1, 1863; was dismissed on April 21, 1864; was reinstated on July 22, 1864; and became captain 
on August 8, 1866. He became major on September 16, 1892; lieutenant colonel on February 4, 
1897; was brevetted captain on 74 2, 1863, for gallantry and meritorious service at Gettysburg ; 
and resigned on August 8, 1897. Heitman, Army R 


egister, I ’ 
nal editor has been unable to learn more Sout Joka Mooney than he relates in this 
etter. ; 
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Monroe N. C 


Oct. 6th 1874 
Gen. B. F. Butler 


Dear Sir. 


I was aware there was no process of law to compell [sic] them to pay it 
but I thought I would give it to you to work through for me and give 
you half the profits. Please let me hear from you. 


Your Respectfully 
J. J. Ellis*5® 
by. Carter 


Wadesboro Oct 26th 1874 
Hon B. F. Butler. 


Sir. 


I am fearful my communication will pass by you without notice in 
the pressure of business, but I am most anxious to ask you to assist 
us in the purchase of a rectory for this Parish, the Ladies having deter- 
mined to raise the necessary sum, by asking for help, from friends of 
the church- 


We are a very small congregation, and much reduced in worldly 


means- and utterly unable to do anything for ourselves I sincerely hope 
I may hear from you on the subject - Should you conclude to send 
me anything please direct to me here. 


Very truly yours 
Direct Mrs W. H. James*®° 


Wadesboro N.C. 
Care Hon T. S. Ashe-1! 


Ship Yard N C [Camden Co.] 
Decm 5 th 1874 
Dear Sir 


You may be supprised [sic] at receiving a letter from one who never 
saw you but once and that was when he was introduced to you in Wash- 
ington city in april 1861 I am glad of your success heretofore and sorry 
of your defeat in the last Election. Massachusetts is like old N.C. she 


15° The editor has been unable to identify iz, Ellis. 

100. The editor has been unable to identify s. W. H. James. 

161 Thomas Samuel Ashe was born in Geanme (now Alamance) County North Coes, 
on July 21, 1812. He studied law under Chief Justice Ruffin and settled in Wad desboro, N 
Carolina, in 1836, after graduating from the University of North Carolina in 1832, He aa 
in the legislature in 1842 and 1854; was solicitor from 1848 to 1852; was a member of the 
Confederate House of Representatives, and then of the Confederate Senate; was defeated for 
governor by Holden in 1868; was a member of Congress in 1873 to 1875; and was elected 
state supreme court justice in 1878 and in 1886, and served from 1879 until his death on 
February 4, 1887. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VII, 349-350. 
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has lost one of her ablest statesmen in your Defeat so did N.C. when 
she lost the Hon Jno Pool but I hope it will be for the best by the next 
Election as it will bring some of those milk &c cider Republicans to their 
senses but sir I hope your defeat will be for your gain for sir this is 
one of the finest speckulations [sic] here that I have ever seen.. in the 
Purchase of the Dismal swamps canal it neads [sic] a man like you to 
take hold of it who has got both energy &c means to manage it- &c you 
can make more in buying that canal in five years than you can in con- 
gress in 20 years and I hope you will look after it and take hold of 
it both for the benefit of north carolina &c your self &c others You 
will please give my Respects to Hon Jno Pool when you see him also 
to Judge Pool 
Yours Respectfully 


Jno. W. Halstead*®? 
To Hon B. F. Butler 


Senator Chamber, 


Raleigh, N. C., Decembr 15 1874 
Hon Benjair [sic] Butler 


Dear Sir 


I See it Stated in the papers that it is not likely that you will press 
the Civil Wrights [sic] Bill 

I hope this is not true the Colored people all over the South are 
at this time in a great measure Lookin [sic] up to you to Carry this 
Bill threw [sic] Congress and I do hope that you will not only Call 
the Bill up but I hope you will be able to pass the bill and Let this 
people who hav [sic] bin [sic] wating [sic] so Long See the End if 
the bill fails to pass at this Sesion then the bill is dead and the Repub- 
lican partie [sic] is dead but if the bill is passed then the partie [sic] 
will Spread 

this from yor [sic] omble [sic] Servent [...] on behalf of mey [sic] 
Richard Tucker?**? member of the Senate Brench [sic] of the Legislature 


South Mills n C 
January 20/ 76 


Hon,. BenJ. F. Butler 


Dear Sir I write to you to in form you that the Dismal Swamp Canal 
will provably [sic] be soled [sic] in April or June 1876 & I’f you Should 
desire to purchase it will valuable Property as it is the best Canal in 
this Section & will pay well with a verry [sic] Smawl,, [sic] out Lay,, 


162 John W. Halstead was a merchant in eastern North Carolina. He has a nephew, 
W. I. Halstead, a prominent citizen of eastern North Carolina, still residing at Elizabeth City 
and South Mills. 

_ % Richard Tucker was one of the nineteen Negroes elected to the state house of represen- 
tatives in 1870-1871, and one of the three Negro senators elected in 1874. Hamilton, Reconstruc- 
tion in North Carolina, pp. 536n, 604n. 
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as I am a Stranger to you I will refer you to My Esteemed Friend 
Hon C L Cobb Formerly a member of Congress from this district. I 
am now Living at The South mills on the South End of this Canal, 
and will Give attention that necessarey [sic] to inform you from to 
[sic] time to time when the Sale will take Place I’ [sic] it should be Post- 
poned write & Let me heare [sic] from 


respectfullley [sic] yours 


John O Kelley? 
To Hon BenJmin [sic] F Butler 


Washington D C 


Ju [ly] 20, 1876 
ALAS FOR REFORM! WE KNEW IT WOULD KILL HIM. 


The Radical party talks reform, but it ‘kills off’ every body who 
dares to attempt to carry it out. Behold now Bristow'*5 and Jewell?¢ 
have had to walk the plank. See how Bristow was slaughtered by the 
National Radical Convention. 

The only man who went to the State Radical convention as a reform- 
er, who meant what he said, was Mr. H.N. Brown, of Hillsboro, In the 
Orange county republican convention we get the following, taken from 
proceedings : 

‘H.N. Brown, said he had an amendment to offer. He did not know 
whether the meeting would like it or not and he didn’t much care, but 
he was going to offer it. It was read and with the air ‘this’ll fool some 
body,’ was adopted. Here it is: 

Resolved: Reform to be a necessity and that the Republican Party 
has enough of honesty and Statesmanship to command the confidence 
and support of any friend of reform of official purity and sound admin- 
istration. 


1 There are several Kelleys pias in this section of the State. John O. Kelley must have 
been a laborer or farmer living there. 

16 Benjamin Helm Bristow was “bern in Kentucky on jews 20, 1832; graduated from 
Jefferson College in Pennsylvania in_ 1851; was admitted to the bar in i853; entered the 
army - a lieutenant colonel in the Ken Union forces; 4% under Grant; rose to the 
rank of colonel; and fought until the end of the war, having been wounded at Shiloh. He was 
in the state senate from 1863 to 1865, at the same time that he was in the army; resigned at 
the end of two years, although he had been elected for four; was United States district attorney 
from 1865 to 1870; solicitor general from 1870 to 1872; resigned to be attorney for the Texas 
Pacific eae but soon returned to Louisville; was nominated for Attorney General in 
1873, but was not confirmed by the Senate; and was Secretary of the Treasury from June 5, 
1874 to jon, 1876, when he resi . He was the leading candidate for nomination on the 
Republican ticket in 1876, but Hayes won. He then moved to New York City, where he 

agg law until aa death on June 22, 1896. aeons Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 

» 380; Fee tiography,, III, 55-5 

arshall Jewell was bor was born in New Hampshire 4 October 20, 1825, and died in Connecti- 

cut on 5 x mmol , 1883. He learned tanning under his father; became an expert telegrapher 
and for three years worked in the South and Ohio; became a partner with his father and 
brothers in the leather business in 1850; and remained in the business until his death. He 
became a leader in the promotion of the Republican party in Connecticut; was defeated for 
governor in 1868 and 1870, but was elected in 1869, 1871, ond 1872; and became a reform 
governor. He was sent to Russia in 1873 as minister, and brough t back with him the Russian 
method of tanning; was brought home in August, 1874, to be made Postmaster General; and 
supported Bristow in his reforms in the Cabinet, and resigned with him. Jewell returned to 
ae sup Hayes; was chairman of the Repub — National committee in 1880; 
labors the campaign undermined his health so t, al h he returned to his 


busines =. a did not live very long afterwards. Appleton’s Chelobastio American Biography, 
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No nominations made or instructions given except that half the vote 
of the county delegation be cast for H.N.Brown for Supt. of Pub. 
Instruction, the other half for Sol Pool.’167 

After that ‘reform’ resolve his own county virtually repudiated him, 
by directing half of the vote to be given for Sol. Pool, the infamous 
slanderer of a respectable lady, and the murderer of the State Univer- 
sity. Now, honest men of the State, how did the vote stand in the State 
Convention! Did Mr. Brown, who is recognized as an honest gentleman, 
though a sadly mistaken one, get a large vote, or did Pool run ahead. 
Here is the vote. POOL 69, Brown 11, Mr. Carson'** of Henderson was 
nominated, defeating Pool solely because he was ‘west of the ridge.’ 
Here are the proceedings taken from the ‘News:’ 

The nomination of a Superintendent of Public Instruction being next 
in order, Samuel W. Watts'®® of Franklin nominated Rev. J. C. Carson 
of Henderson county, a western man, and a deep dyed radical, who was 
expelled from the Presbyterian Church. C.L. Harris'™® of Wake seconded 
the nomination. 

Willis Bagby'™: of Perquimans nominated the infamous Solomon Pool 
of Orance County. 

John A. Flagg the Post Master at Asheville, in Buncombe county 
supported Carson in one of his excitable speeches, before he finished his 
speech he forgot all about Carson and eulogised himself and it was not 
until he fagged out. that his time had run out and he very excitedly 
took his seat, puffing and blowing like a stump tailed bull. 

Cowles!*? nominated little Tommy Purnell,'7* saying at the time that 
he made a hopeless fight during the last campaign, but that his present 
office did not pay him enough to justify him in paying for shoe leather. 

James E. Boyd'™* nominated H.N. Brown, of Orange county. 

Tim Lee,1*5 the defaulting Sheriff of Wake county, supported Purnell. 

George A. Price,’"* colored, of Halifax, supported Pool. 

General Hampton!’’ of Revenue renown, and the bloody shirt Tour- 
gee!™® also gave their support to Pool, so did H.B.Guthrie, who in his 


18T Reverend Solomon Pool was one of the leaders in the Rapuitiose schemes in Recon- 
struction in North Carolina. He was one of the directors of the North Carolina Railroad 
Company in 1869; was president of the executive committee to reorganize the University in 
1869; with their organization and instructions they doomed it to failure and in 1870 its doors 
were closed, for it had only three professors and a president, but no students; and the com- 
mittee’s work had to be done over again in 1874. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
pp. 440n, 584, 625-628. 

188 The Republican convention in 1876 nominated J. C. Carson for superintendent of 
public instruction. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, p. 646n. 

16° Samuel W. Watts was mixed up in the railroad graft of the state, was ignorant and 
corrupt as a judge, and was allied with the carpetbaggars. He received $5,000 graft from 
Littlefield for which Watts advised the court to keep the solicitor from drawing a bill. Hamilton, 
a a ction in North Carolina, pp. 263, 280n, “s38n, 388, 394n, 405, 415, 436, 445-440, 561, 

1% Ceburn L. Harris was personally honest, but he was a practical politician. He was 
superintendent of public works. When he = rotested against a eopese’ fraud his colleagues 
read him out of the party. He was one of the organizers of the Republican party in the state, 
and presided over the meeting in 1866 when the movement for the organization of the party 
took form. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 187, 189, 240, 241n, 280n, 380. 
389, 395, 404, 414, 584n, $88, 614-615. 

im Willis B y represented spn County in the legislature from 1876 to 1879. 
North | om anual, 1913, p. 755. 

C. Cowles was a conservative leader in the senate. He was elected in_ 1870; voted 
not uilty on three counts a ~ Holden in 1871; and in . election of a_ United States 
Senator in 1871 he joined with six other conservatives to elect Merrimon over Pool. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction in North Date Roca pp. 536, 555n, 563, 594n. 

1% In 1874 the Republicans nominated Thomas R. Purnell, a recent convert to the faith, 
for superintendent of public instruction. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, p. 600. 
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remarks called Flagg a ‘brindle tail.’ Isaac Strayhorn the would be Elector 
for this District was the only supporter of the claims of Henry Brown, 
of Orange county. 

After the speechmaking the balloting commenced which resulted as 
follows: Pool 69: Purnell 25; Carson 128; Brown 11. 

This is the way Radicals ‘reform’ things. 
[Butler Papers, Library of Congress, filed under date of March 1, 1877.] 


OFFICE OF 
M. BAUMAN, 
ATTORNEY & COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Anderson Street, 


Fayetteville, N. C., Aug 24 1876. 
Gen Benj F Butler:— 


Mr [sic] Dear Sir: I take liberty of addressing a few lines to you 
in order to impress upon your elaborate mind. how joyful it is to five 
millions of hearts; it is to learn, that you will probably return to the 
Congress- of the U States- It seems to me that there is no other man 
known in the interiors of the South, but “Mr Ben Butler”- I will assure 
you Sir, that the heart of every Colored Citizen beats with an aching 
fear that the Rebel element might by some means elect a President- 
Great God should that happen the “nigger,” the white Republican, might 
leave this land at once, if they dont I know they are in danger- Your 
election to the U S C. is equal to half of the Southern delegations from 
all of the Southern States- I opened an address to a large assembly of 
both white and colored a few evening [sic] since where I made it my main 





1%In 1870 James E. Boyd was arrested without any reasons being given. He was the 
conservative nominee for the legislature when he was arrested in Graham; was taken to 
Yanceyville jail; and agreed to tell all he knew about the Ku Klux Klan if the radicals would 
release him. He held interviews with Holden; he and fifteen others published their confessions, 
but this did the radicals little good; and he was nominated for Congress by the Republicans 
in 1876 in the fifth district. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 470, 507, 517, 
518, 552-553, 572, 601, 647n. 

1% Timothy F. Lee was the carpetbagger sheriff in Wake eZ and received ten rail- 
road bonds for acting as a between in a graft scheme. In 1870 Josiah Turner finally got 
a warrant for the arrest of Holden, but Lee refused to serve it. He allowed Bergen, aide to 
Kirk, to escape. He was $30,000 short in his accounts in 1876, and led the opposition to the 
Holden machine that year. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 446, 531-532, 602. 

176 rge W. Price of New Hanover County was a Negro Republican candidate for 
the convention of 1868; served in the senate from 1870 to 1871; and tried to win the nomina- 
tion for lieutenant governor in 1871 on the Republican ticket, but was defeated. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 285, 536n, 584n, 646n. : 

17 E. P. Hampton was connected with the Henderson Pioneer and Asheville Pioneer in 
western North Carolina. He ran for Congress in 1876 on the Republican ticket against Vance 
in the eighth district. Hamilton, Reconstruction im North Carolina, p. 647; Edward McPherson 
Papers, Library of Congress, passim. 5 : 

178 Albion Winegar Tourgee was born in Ohio on May 2, 1838; studied in Rochester 
University in 1859 to 1861; served in the army from 1861 to 1865; was twice wounded and 
a prisoner in the hands of the Confederacy for four months; and after the war he settled 
as a farmer, lawyer, and editor at Greensboro, North Carolina. He op the first plan of 
Reconstruction; prepared the report for the Loyalist Convention at Philadelphia on the condi- 
tions in the South; was an active member in the conventions of 1868 and 1875 in North 
Carolina; and was on a committee to codify and to revise the state laws. He was elected joie 
of the superior court for the seventh district in 1868; served until 1874; and was made 
pension agent for the state in 1876. Several raids were made for the capture of Tourgee by 
the Ku Kluxers, but he escaped them all and became quite a writer_and lecturer. His best 
known book was “A Fools Errand by One of the Fools.” Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, VI, 143-144. 
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point to touch upon the political record of the Hon B F.B. it caused me 
so much interruption I was compelled to sit down for a few moments- 
I think I shall be compelled to abandon my idea of settleing [sic] South. I 
am sufficiently satisfied with what I have already experienced- A man that 
has lived in Lowell, Boston, Springfield, and Chicopee,, besides after 14 
months of wearing Uncle Sam’s blues, Cannot afford to throw away his 
life in a Rebel Country. after I have seen as many of them as I did 
eat the dirt as they did; and to-day: these invetret [sic] Rebels are worst 
[sic] than they were in 1861. in abusing the d- ed S- n of B—es of Yankees. 
I speak the whole truth so help my [sic] God. I say it without fear of 
impeachment. no man of any the least refinement can live in the entire 
South should they succeed in carrying the next election if he dares to 
defend the Union, north and the Republican Party.- I will inform you 
Sir:the fact as it is; that the South is so well organized that the negro 
has not even a shader [sic] of an opportunity. the South to day: has a 
well organized Army of well drilled Soldiers, whites, that you will find 
to be true by a little enquiring of better sources than your simple writer, 
that they turn out and drill at least once a week- with the very best 
improved arms. I say sir: it would be far better to kill all the colored 
people at once- then there would be no more trouble with the South- 
For you will find it is all about the “nigger supremacy” all the time, 
Why, my heavens one half if not 2/3 % of the entire negro race of 
the South are mulatoes [sic] -There is to-day, just as many colored women 
kept to-day by white men as they ever was- And yet, there is a great 
howl about, the negroes, and “nigger rule”- 


Well sir: I still say that it nevertheless a fact, the name of Butler 
South is a Powers I lived 17 years in good old Massachusetts. I wondered 
for years, in her nights Schools. and with the Christian teaching, I received 
therein- I cannot suffer to hear her able name, her able sons, and her 
great institutions abused- Let me if you will tell you how they do the 
“Elected,” [sic] They have different Clubs, in wards, Boys and all are 
allowed tc enroll themselves as members of the said clubs- well, members 
of ward 1 one [sic], a sufficient number, join wards two, and so on, until 
they know they have a sufficient quanitity [sic] of “voters” to “fix 
things right”- And hence it is. Alabama or any other state Can give as 
large a majority as they please, after they drive the negroes from the 
polls, and intimidate them by all kinds of menace- These Boys vote the 
negro’s names that they drive away from the voting places- and hence 
it is the “niggers voted the Demorcractic [sic] ticket by thousands.” it 
is a wonder that they ar [sic] not voted by the millions- I will enclose 
to you a small cut from one of the leading Papers of this State. “The 
North Carolina Gazette,” and the Editor Sir was one of the great givers 
of that fellow Baker- Read it, see what he says about election day.- And 
you Can satisfy yourself, that if there is nothing done to protect the 
Colored voter, there is no use in holding an election at all- 

I do not think I shall remain here during the Canvass at all- I think 
I had better take myself in some more reserved place- 

I should like to very much vintilate [sic] myself upon the stump in 
your District. I should like to tell the people of Mass, how well the South 
is organized, see for a moment: even a temperence [sic] Society is used as 
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a place for Contriving plans of a secret nature to defeat negro in his 
propsirity [sic]- In fact there is all kinds of Clubs organized for that 
and political purposes and are devised of course having any political 
bearing whatever. But why is it? that none but true Demorcractic [sic] 
men are allowed to become members- And should one feel to change over 
to the Republican side of the House he is immediately ordered to leave it 
& “oh no! they are not”,, political organizations ”- But there is not a 
nigger or negro, in the whole & youth belong to one- Now I desire to 
know where is the big Demorcractic [sic] negro votes,? 

I beg pardon for detaining for this is not of vourse so interesting 
to you. But I offer my services to you, and would like to Canvass and 
reason a while upon the Condition of the Southern Heart and mind.- 
I should like to tell the Irish population just about what the Southerner 
thinks of them- 

I am unable to say how this State will go, for the Devil is growing 
so big in some of the people, I am sure I Cannot say but what there will 
be blood shed here yet.- 

God knows I hope not. 


I hope to hear from you soon 

I beg leaf [sic] to be 
your obt. servent [sic] 
Maurice Bauman'?® 
Atty at Law 
Fayetteville N. C. 


SPEAKING AT JONESBORO,- An extra train will leave Fayetteville 
at 7 o’clock to-morrow morning, in order to accommodate all who may 
wish to hear the discussion between our next Governor, Z.B. Vance,!*° 
and Grant’s (not our) former minister to Pe-rough'*! (as Gen.Leach**? 
would say). Fare for the round trip will be 50 cents from Fayetteville 
and 25 cents from all other stations. Doubtless a very large crowd will 
be present to listen to the eloquence of our great leader, and we would 
like to make a suggestion in advance: keep cool, boys, and don’t allow 
yourselves to be drawn into any angry altercation or difficulty. Keep 


17 The editor has been unable to identify Maurice Bauman. 
1% Zebulon Baird Vance was born on Reems Creek in Buncombe County, North Carolina, 


on May 13, 1830; attended the common schools, Washington College in ennessee, and the 
University of North Carolina; was admitted to the bar in 1852; and nm to practice in 
Asheville. He was in the state legislature in 1854; served in rom December 7, 


1858 to March 3, 1861; entered the Confederate Army in May, 1861, as captain, and became 
a colonel in August, 1861; and was governor from 1862 to 1865. He was a delegate to the 
Democratic convention in 1868; was elected to the United States Senate in 1870, but was 
not allowed to take his seat; was defeated for the Senate in 1872; was ernor trom, 1876 
to 1878; and served in the from March 4, 1879, until his death in ashington, D 
on April 14, 1894. Biographical Directory of Congress, . 1642. 
151 In 1871 Thomas Settle was appointed minister to Peru, but on mao of ill health, came 

home in a few months. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of St eae Biography, V 

183 James Madison Leach was in Randolph County, North Carolina, on on January 17, 
1815; attended the common schools and Caldwell ‘a at Greensboro; uated from West 
Point in 1838; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1842; and an :- practice in 
Lexington. He was in the state legislature from 1848 to 1858; served in Congress from March 
4, 1859 to March 3, 1861; was captain and lieutenant colonel in the war; was a member of 
the Confederate ‘Con ess Pa = and 1865; served in the state senate in 1865, 1866, and 
1879; and was in from March 4, 1871 to March 3, 1875. He died in Lexington 
on June 1, 1891. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1212. 
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your contempt for Radicalism until election day and show it at the 
ballot box. Nothing would please the Radicals more than to foment diffi- 
culties during this canvass, for they have no hope of winning in a fair 
contest. [The words were underscored with a pen.] 

N.C.Gazette Aug 24, 1876 [written on the clipping]. 


. 


Highlands N. C. Nov. 28, 1876 
To Maj. Gen. B. F. Butler 


Lowell Mass 


Dear Sir: 


I write to congratulate you on your election to Congress'** from the 
7th Mass. Dist. I myself am very much pleased that it has come about. 
I am glad for your Dist. and I am glad for the country, and I feel certain 
from your past record that you will sustain your well earned name for 
patriotism, and your exaltted [sic] position as an American Statesman. 

I see you have had to contend with formdable opposition. Now, I have 
studied a great deal to get at the foundation of it, and while I know you 
oppose unscrupulous papers, and Rings, I decern [sic] one thing, that is 
the relentless manner, the long continued pursuing of an enemy, orponent 
[sic]. Perhaps I am wrong, but so it appears to others, even if you dont 
so intend. If you could forget and forgive, or seem to, you would be the 
most respected Statesman of the Land. How it would stagger your oppon- 
ents if when the opportunity occurs, you do Mr. Hoar'** a good turn. I 
see already the country expects much of you in the next Congress. 

I dont know as it will ever be in my power again, to render assistance 
but should your name ever be sounded for Presidential’s honor I should 
make an effort. I hope in your judgement you will think it best to work for 
further civil service reform and to the extent that none shall be turned 
out of office except for misconduct, and physical and mental disqualifications. 
I think there can be no doubt that a serious injury is done to American 
progress by wholesale discharge of officials on the incoming of a new 
Administration. 

I am a stranger to you, tho’ I have a letter addressed to myself 
from you, on the Temperance question at the time your name was before 
the people for Gov. of Mass., at the time, I sent the letter to one of the 
Boston papers. I was then residing in Sherborn middlesex Co Mass. I then 
undertook to secure you, Sherborn delegates, but of course such a task 
would show its aim, and the result was the largest caucus ever held in 
S. The Town Hall was nearly packed, and our list of delegates was defeated 
by three votes. The first time I saw you was at the Constitutional Con- 


_ 4 Butler was defeated for Congress in 1874, but was elected again in 1876. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, pp. 768-769. f 

184 George Frisbie Hoar was born in Massachusetts on August 29, 1826; graduated from 
Harvard in 1846; was admitted to the bar in 1849; was sent to the state legislature in 1852; 
was elected to the state senate in 1857; and served in Congress from March 4, 1869 to 
March 3, 1877, and did not run in 1876. He was one of the managers to conduct the impeach- 
ment trial of William W. Belknap; was on the electoral commission; was a member of the 
Republican National convention in 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888; and served in the Senate from 


—., 4, 1877, until his death on September 30, 1904. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
p. 1103. 
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vention in Boston. The last time was at Framingham on the Fourth of 
July, a most memorable occasion, for your speech was a grand one, and 
its delivery magnificant. It so impressed me, that to this day I can recall 
your presence, your gestures, and your language. 

We saw a statement in one of the papers of the South that, in your 
campaign in Mass. you were obliged continually to surround yourself with 
a guard of 50 negroes to secure your person from violence. I send you copy 
of letter I sent to The Transcript. I presume they will not print it. Very 
Respectfully 


Yours Thomas B. White.1§5 


Highlands N. C. Nov 28, 1876 
To Editor Transcript 


We would like to show you how the Butler affair in Mass. looks to 
some of the Southern people. First, we will say that some of the Republican 
papers North, are in unison with the generality of Southern people in 
condemning Mr. Butler; a fact which is very pleasing to a certain element 
here. I will show however, one curious fact, that is, those who were 
union men through thick and thin, regard Mr. Butler with the greatest 
respect, and have the fullest confidence in him; a fact borne out by my 
acquaintance in the South, and even from those who have lived for the 
past 20 years in New Orleans. And I might further add, some of the 
language and means used to defeat Butler, looks at this distance, somewhat 
ridiculous. Now no one will deny that the opposition to Mr. Butler is purely 
personal, not political. We see him called a knave, unprincipled, and several 
other opprobious epithets; and tho’ we have scanned the papers, and watched 
the charges, we have never seen them sustained by published facts. The 
remark in a recent Transcript, on the Election, that Mr. Hoar “could 
congratulate himself upon the quality of his votes, if not the quantity,” 
shows that the voters for Butler were ignorant, (in the same class with 
Republican voters of the South,) or else an insult was offered to those who 
voted according to their convictions. Mr. Hoar is regarded here, as a gentle- 
man of brilliant attainments, and his public career is looked upon with 
favor. His defeat, we should judge, was brought about, 1st by his lending 
himself to a person faction: an intelligent voter, will not so lower his 
dignity as to sustain the personal antipathies of others. 


2nd to a Bolter’s ticket. T. B. White 


185 Evidently Thomas B. White was a carpetbagger or a farmer who migrated to the 
South soon after the close of the Civil War. . 

18% Doubtlessly the reference here is to the gold mining property of Butler near Shelby, 
Cleveland aoe 

187 Richard H. Battle was born in Louisburg, North Carolina, on December 3, 1835, the 
son of William Horn and Lucy Martin Plummer Battle. He graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1854; studied law under his father; and was admitted to the bar in 
1857, first practicing in Wadesboro. He entered the Civil War as first lieutenant in the forty- 
second North Carolina regiment, but he resigned in September, 1862, to become private secretary 
to Governor Vance, a position which he held until August, 1864, when he became state auditor. 
On November 28, 1860, he married Annie Ruffin Ashe. After the Civil War he formed a 
partnership with Samuel F. Phillips and they —- a lucrative business until the dissolution 
of the partnership in December, 1868, when Battle became a member with his father and 
brother, Kemp P. Battle, under the name of W. H. Battle and Sons. In January, 1876, he 
formed a partnership with Samuel F. Mordecai, under the style of Battle and Mordecai, which 
firm continued into the twentieth century. “‘No man in recent years has attained to a higher 
eminence in the profession” than he. He was a member of the state Democratic committee, 
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LAW OFFICE OF 
BALLTE & MORDECAI, 


Raleigh, N. C., 1st March 1877. 
Genl. B. F. Butler 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed we send a letter from the attorney in Cleveland Co. 
to whom we wrote about the proposed sale of your property'** by the Sheriff 
It explains itself & is quite satisfactory- Will you write to him about 
further Proceedings in the matter, or shall we do so- If you prefer that 
we do so, please return Mr. Hoke’s letter to us- 


Yours Truly 
Battle18? & Mordecai!*® 


A CARD, 
To the Voters of Orange, Person and Caswell. 
CONSERVATIVES, REPUBLICANS: ALL. 


FELLOW CITIZENS: I will soon appear before you as a Republican 
candidate to represent this Senatorial district in the next General Assembly. 

I am a Republican from conviction and choice. 

I accept the Hates and Masked Suspicions of former friends, having 


accepted the situation, I accept the Home assigned by the Party of Virtue, 
Honesty and Intelligence. 

Preferring to suffer affliction with the people of God rather than to be 
called a democrat of to-day. 

What has been my Record, when invited to assist in raising the Stars 
and Bars in my town the morning Abe Lincoln’s proclamation was received, 
I refused, remarking, “not to save your lives!” for which I was branded 
a Lincoln man and traitor; was greeted on my first visit to the army, 
“why Brown have they not hanged you yet?” 

When Secession Democrats told your sons to go and fight their battles, 
and when they fell that they would support their widows and orphans, 
I vowed I’d stay at home and fulfill their promises. How I have kept my 
vows, how I have tried to keep all my promises, is known to this people. 





serving as chairman from 1884 to 1888; served as president of the board of directors of Rex 
Hospital for years; was director of the Citizens’ National Bank of Raleigh, of the Raleigh 
Cotton Mills, and of the Neuse River Cotton Mills; and was president of the North Carolina 
Home Insurance Company. He was a trustee of the University of North Carolina in 1879; 
became secretary and treasurer in 1891; was one of the founders of the Good Shepherd 
Protestant Episcopal Church; and in 1886 he became a member of the general convention of 
the Episcopal Church throughout the United States. Samuel A. Ashe, Biographical History of 
North Carolina, VI, 39-43. 

18 Moses Mordecai, the first of the family of legal and otherwise prominent members, 
came to Raleigh in order to purchase a lot at the second city sale. Only recently has the 
great square, with the Mordecai mansion built far back on it, finally been divided into smaller 
lots. After leaving New York he first settled in Greenville, North Carolina, but moved to 
Raleigh about 1820. His first and second wives were sisters, Margaret and Annie Lane, 
daughters of Joel Lane. He died in 1824 after spendi a useful life as a jurist of note. His 
grandson, Samuel F. Mordecai, was a partner of Richard H. Battle; was one of the ablest 
lawyers of the state; and taught in the Law School of Wake Forest College until after the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Hope Summervell Chamberlain, History of Wake County, 
North Carolina, p. 148; Moses N. Amis, Historical Raleigh From Its Foundation in 1792, p. 99. 
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When Peace Commissioners met at Fortress Monroe'*® I was for Peace. 
Only one Newspaper in the South advocated Peace measures, for which 
its supply of paper was threatened to be cut off. I sent a car load of rags 
as a present to exchange for paper so as to run the paper. 

I was invited to request the great leader of the Democratic and Con- 
servative party to assist in reconstruction. His reply was, “I think there 
ought to be two parties.” The result of that decision was the conservative 
and democratic party. I was offered office. I refused all offers of gold 
and office. But promised that when this day come I would try to do my 
duty. 

This is a brief history of the republican that now offers to lead you. 
Who would attempt to shelter his and yours from the bitter fruits of 
secession democracy. The democratic and conservative party of to-day. The 
Radicalism of the day, the spirit of 1861. 

Why am I a Republican? I answer: The party came into life amidst 
the Prayers and Hopes of the best men of all parties. It arrived at man- 
hood, when the life of the Nation was endangered by Secession Democracy. 
When Abraham Lincoln was elected President, from that day to this, the 
Nations best interest is interwoven with the Union Republican Party.'%° 
In my judgment the party will not die by desertion from its folds. It is 
greater than its greatest men. All who desire stability and consequent 
prosperity and do not desire reaction cannot afford to die. The working 
man whose interest it has ever protected, whose wages it has sought to 
maintain and advance, cannot allow it to die. 

More than all, the humble and the defenceless who owe all to the 
ascendency of the republican party, cannot afford it to die. On its banners 
they see priceless principles to them enscribed, liberty for all, protection 
for sll, justice for all. Till they are asured that protection neither they 
nor those who care for them can see its Banner furled in defeat. 

The party and especially the leaders of the republicans feel that the 
present condition of the country is their work, they review its career with 
the greatest pride. It has been successful. It has been triumphant not only 
in politics but war. Its history is a heroic one. They look upon themselves 
as the Saviors of the country and in my opinion it’s [sic] habits will rule 
this nation. Its will is the higher law, all the acts I do, all the words I 
utter will be to build up the habits of this party. Early will I teach my 
sons to obey the laws and the constitution to maintain the Union of the 
States thereunder. At her alters will they swear eternal hatred to the habits 
of the Secession Democracy. 

And why am I not a democrat? There are not wanting good national 
and well meaning men who say “let by gones be by gones, let the dead 
past bury its dead.” This is all very well and very right so far as resentful 


18 On February 3, 1865, the “Hampton Conference” took place on board the steamer 
River Queen, anchored in the Roads, off Fortress Monroe. Here Alexander H. Stephens, R. M. 
T. Turner, and John A. Campbell for the Confederacy met President Lincoln and Secretary of 
State Seward to seek some way to end the bloody st le. It was suggested that the North 
and South unite to drive the French from Mexico, but Lincoln demanded a complete restora- 
tion of the Federal authority in the South. Lincoln proposed liberality to the South and com- 
pensation for the slaves, but demanded submission of the South. four-hour conference 


amounted to nothing. James Kendall Hosmer, Outcome of the Civil War, op 228-229. 


1 There was so much opposition to the Republican party and Lincoln that the leaders 
took the name of Union Party for the Republican party in 1864, and nominated Lincoln 
and Andrew Johnson. They won on the slogan of preservation of the Union. Hosmer, Outcome 
of Civil War, pp. 148-154. 
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feelings may be involved. But he is a great blockhead who learns nothing 
from the past. What has been the habits of the democratic party born of 
the people, nursed by the best men of the nation, in its manhood com- 
mitted to its keeping, the interest of this people? At the age of 30 its 
leaders drunk with the madness of secession’®! gambled away all that was 
dear to you, upon the fatal card secession, and died aged 40 years in the 
dark caverns of the K. K. Klans near by lake destruction. Examine its 
dead body, now ready for burial, by whom? Greeley republicans! Its funeral 
car, the chariot of the bond holders, its coffin, the plank secession, its 
shroud K. K. disguises, turn it over! on its back is written rule or ruin, 
on its forehead, “not to be trusted.” To its funeral car wheels are chained 
the people loaded with taxes, haunted by revenue officers. Around it mourns 
its leaders, who swore that secession should live forever more; who taught 
you that they would wipe up with a silk pocket handkerchief all the 
blood that was shed upon the Democratic Plank Secession. Around it weep 
its widows and orphans; around it is strown your wasted fortunes, blasted 
hopes and fondest ambitions; its garments drip the blood of your children 
slain in civil strife, and gathering to-day around it, you see an army of 
office seekers, the Greeley republicans. Will you resurrect it? Can you 
trust it? is it to be trusted? Never! Happy will this people be if this 
party resurrected is not allowed to precipitate another war. History is 
but repeating itself. We have had a war of Independence 1776. A commercial 
war 1812. Insurrection and rebellion. Harper Ferry raid.’°* A war of 
conquest with Mexico.!®* A great civil war. War is the staple of History. 
Are we to have another war? Take my advice. Let your votes and voices 
be given to sustain the republican party and swear your sons to support 
the laws and the constitution of the United States and to maintain the 
Union of the States thereunder. The Union as established and the Laws 
as expounded by the republican party and thereby in the next war march 
to the music of the Union. 

And attempt not to teach the republican party its duty, or how to 
expound the laws and to maintain the Constitution. A madness to-day 
more fatal is possible to you and yours than dead secession. Be advised by 
one who has never advised you against your best interest. Cease to retail 
their poisons. The venom of the serpent is under their tongue. Their 
fruit is bitter. Their sting more deadly than the poison of the asps, be 
advised. Let them feast upon their own production. Let them eat their 
own, and die by their own poison. Be not their willing tools, if their slaves. 


In the nullification controversy in South Carolina, in 1832-1833, the leaders would 
not go as far as secession, but by the time of the Nashville convention in 1850, the more 
radical favored such action as a last resort. The Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, the Dred Scott decision, and the election of Lincoln brought the issue to a climax. In 1860 
the legislature of South Carolina, which chose the presidential electors, remained in session 
until after the election and when it was learned that Lincoln had been elected, a convention was 
called in the state. This body on December 20, 1860 dissolved “the union now subsisting between 
South Carolina and the other states, under the name of the ‘United States of America.’” The 
Gulf states soon followed and the Confederacy was established. Later some of the border states 
withdrew, but Deleware, Maryland Kentucky, and Missouri, all slave states, remained in 
the Union. John Spencer Bassett, Short History of the United States, pp. 511-517. é 

181 In 1859 John Brown, who had worked for a free state for Kansas, solicited funds in 
New England and went to Virginia, where he leased a farm and collected arms. On October 
16, 1859, he and his men seized the United States Arsenal at Harpers Ferry, but it was 
— on Ds aamaae 18, and John Brown was later hanged. Bassett, Short History of the United 

es, Dp. % 

18 He here refers to what has been called an unjust war with Mexico in 1846-1848, for 
the acquisition of territory, although it was n under the pretense of a dispute over the 
boundary line of Texas. Bassett, Short History the United States, pp. 445-450. 
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Huckster not their vile suspicions. You cease to do their bidding and your 
leaders will be republicans. Think and act for your own interest, and those 
who you have the care of, and my word for it, you will all be republicans. 
Begin to-day and vote in August and November fer the candidates of 
the Union Republican Party, and thereby show you intend well for your 
country. Give us your votes, a large majority. Then can we look to the 
best interest of the sons of North Carolina. Then will our Policy be in 
accord with the ancient habits of this people. To-day the New is uplifted. 
The Old put down. This you must accept. The sons of North Carolina are 
slaves unless they accept the situation. Only then can your agents hope 
to restore Peace, Happiness and Prosperity to our Section. 


HENRY N. BROWN. 
[Butler Papers, Library of Congress, filed under date of March 1, 1877.] 


Hillsboro N. C. March.13th 1877. 
Hon B, F. Butler. 


You asked me the condition of the republican party here South. they 
seem. to be very well pleased. with the new administration I dont think 
it will diminish the strength of the republican party I canvased [sic] 
the county. 4. months During the campaign I wish you would do the 
best you can for my son. he has been Teaching Public School. 4 years. 
in this county. When I canvased [sic]. the county I canvassed on my 


own expenses. I would like for you to get the office of A clerk for him 
if you could. The Democrats has control of this county & because my. 
son took Part in politics the School committee. would not allow him but 
half his wages. the conversation I had with you About the Poor Republicans 
of orange. , Brown, & Strayhorn.'*4 I would like for you to do the Best 
you can for them they have the confidence of both Parties. 


Yours, 


Lewis Jenkins’®5 


Hillsboro Mar 13” /77 
Hon. B. F. Butler 


Sir. 


As I promised to write you the Temper of my section, permit me to 
say there is a Doubt & dread- There is no doubt the Gov has spoilt [sic] 
this people with kindness- and there are as honest men in our party 
who have not been produced for in any way is a fact The old Whigs here 
would not aid reconstruction leed [sic] against every thing the Party 
proposed- we have in this section tried to split the opposition by using 

1% There were several Strayhorns in North Carolina at this time with more than one 


living in Orange County. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, I, 828, 874. 
1% The editor has failed to identify Lewis Jenkins. 
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any one we could get to offer as independent- as yet we have little to 
show except the people are tired and dissatisfied and in fear & dread- 

Enclose you have the case of Mr Brown & extract from Demt Paper-Mr 
B has been our Candidate for the Senate in district which had 1000 major- 
ity against him he reduced it to 250 and we think he can now cary the 
district- 

We say he is the only man the opposetion [sic] endorse as a Repub- 
lican from princepol [sic] and who had at all times in their estimation 
sacrofised [sic] for His party-and today they look upon as the Honest 
Republican- 

If you could give us any information of any change that may be 
made- where our interest in Mr B would be best promoted in placing 
him in service of our county we have the pledges of - Judges Settle & 
Dick?** & T.B.Keogh to give him such an endorsement [sic] for Honesty- 
Capacity- & worth as they say they would for few men in our State- 
Samuel Phillips Asst At Gen is from our county and knows our friend 
Brown. The point we make is from 1860 today he has stood up for the 
Union-and has been the center of the attacks of the opposition as he 
was & is a man who has sustained a christian character amidst all the 
tryal [sic] through which he has went- we trust you will let us hear from 
you and that we may be of some service to the best interest of our party 


Yours Respectfully 


Louis. Jenkins?97 


This is confidential 


South Mills N C 
July the 4 / 77 





Hon. BenJ.. F Butler 


Dear Sir 





The Dismal Swamp Canal!** will be sold on the 9th day of august 
1877 

I. would.Like to. own Some interest in. This. Canal. but as. I. am. 
not able to to [sic] purchsse unless it. was sold by. shares. I. write 
to you. to. ask your advice, in. regard, to. the. Sale. of the. Canal, I 
would , attend , the .Sale & bid, the ; Canal. off. if, you would. Like, 


1% Robert Paine Dick (October 5, 1823-September 12, 1898) graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1843; was admitted to the bar in 1845; and practiced at Wentworth and 
later at Greensboro. He was Federal district attorney from 1853 to 1861; worked for Douglas 
at the Charleston convention and at Baltimore; won for him 1,500 votes in North Carolina; 
voted for secession in the state convention; was a member of the council of state in 1862; 
worked for Holden for governor in 1864; and was elected to the state senate as a peace 
senator. He went to Washington and urged Johnson to establish governments in the South on 
the basis of the Sherman-Johnston agreement. Johnson made him a Federal judge, but he 
declined on the ground that he could not qualify under the Fourteenth Amendment. He went 
over to the Radical Reconstruction party in North Carolina; was on the state supreme bench 
from 1868 to 1872; and then became a Federal district judge, making an excellent trial judge. 
Dictionary of American Biography, V, 287-288. é < ‘ 

17 It is presumed that Louis Jenkins was the father of Lewis Jenkins of the preceding 
etter. 
. 3% Benjamin F. Butler must have fallen for John O. Kelley’s plan for he took an interest 
in this canal and became president of the company. The company was given a joint charter on 
ecember 1, 1787, by the legislatures of North Carolina and Virginia. It was opened to 
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to, own, it, .I, think, it will, Sell, at, a, Low, figure, if you will let , 
me, heare [sic],from, in, time, &, it, would be, of interest to, you if 
you desire, to, purchase, as Iam, Liveing [sic]. at the South End of 
the Canal only 30 miles from Norfolk, va, & as, they would Suppose 
that, I , Could , not. Comply. if . I.wone[sic].to. bid . it . off. I. think. I 
Could purchase it, verry [sic], Low. I am a Stranger to you I only no 
[sic] . you, by, reputation but if you will rely on me I Can & will throw 
a bargaine [sic] in.,your, hands, &, will., rely, on, your, Generositey [sic] 
to Compensate . me, fore [sic], the Same, in, the, future 


truly yours & 
John O Kelley. 


Be, Shure, [sic] & Let , me. hears [sic] from, you. on , the. receipt, of 
this.Letter.I. am. Shure [sic] that the - Canal. will sell, Low, the united 
states Goverment [sic] owns two fifths I suppose that they Will Continue 
to still hold thare [sic] interest I remaine [sic] truly 
your OBediant [sic] servant, & C C John O Kelley 


To Hon Benjamin, F. Butler, M C 
Washington D C 


[No date,Rec’d Nov. 11, 1877] 


Sunsberry Gates, N C 
Honorable. B.Butler 


Dear Sir 


I am the widow of . W. E. Vaughn, who was formerly a Citizen of 
Pasquotank County N Carolina. During the war my husband had Twenty 
eight hundred dollar’s worth of cotton which was captured by your orders, 
and that was all that he had He was a Superior Court Clerk for a 
number of years, and we managed to get along; but when he failed to 
get the office any longer, he moved to Washington and there tried to get 
into business or work and could only get a situation on the George-town 
Navy Yard Street Cars and the exposure was so great that he died on 
the 9th last March leaving me with a family of small children and utterly 
destitute of the means of a support I tried to get work in Washington 
but failed; and by the assistance of friends I came back to N Carolina 
and here have tried for work and cannot succeeed My family is now 
in a Suffereing condition, and having heard of your charitable and gener- 
ous nature, now as an honorable gentleman I beg of you to aid or assist 
me in some way, for the chilling winds of adversity is howling bitterly 
around me, and only one comfort to solace my grief that is our Heavenly 





navigation in 1822, wholly finished in 1828. It was built with the assistance of the Federal 
government and the state of Virginia at a cost of $1,800,000. It was originally thirty-two 
feet wide and four feet deep and later increased to forty feet wide and six feet deep. For 
years it was the principal means of communication between the North and South and was 
very profitable. After the Civil War its usefulness decreased; it was reconstructed in 1899; 
and now it extends from Deep Creek, Virginia, to South Mills, North Carolina, a distance of 
twenty-two miles. Recentl B A. become a part of the chain of inland water ways between 
New York and Florida. ers Enc ylopacdia of United States History, vol. IIJ; report of 
W. I. Halstead of Elizabeth ity and South Mills. 
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Father has promised to be a father to the orphan &c my heart is too 
full of grief to write , but my little children are so near & dear that 
I ten thousand times rather suffer than to see them suffer in their help- 
less state- for further information I refer you to Mr. Hurt the president 
of the George-town Navy yard Street-Cars also to Col. W. Martin, Judge 
Brooks,!®* & the Solicter [sic] Whidbee all of Elizabeth City N Carolina 


Yours Respectfully 
Claudia. V. Vaughn?°° 


390 Geor = g W. Brooks was born in Pasquotank County, North Carolina, on March 16, 
1821; picked up an education in the schools of his section, nage ang at Friends Academy ot 
Belvidere; was admitted to the bar in 1844; began to practice in Elizabeth City; served in 
the assembly in 1852; in the convention of 1865-66; op’ the war and took no part in it; 
was United States district judge for the whole state from 1865 to 1871, and then for the 
eastern district; and made an excellent record even if the bankruptcy act and internal revenue 
cases did panty tape his duties. When Chief Justice Pearson feared to undertake to 
coerce Holden in the Ku Klux cases in North Carolina, Dick had no such fears and on 
August 6, 1870, he issued an order commanding Kirk to present his prisoners at the bar of 
justice in Salisbury within ten days. Attorney General Ackerman urged Holden to yield, 
which he did. When Brooks ——, to Raleigh, he was carried on the shoulders of men as 
the savior of their freedom. National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VIII, 167-168. 
2 The editor has been unable to i Satlty Claudia V. Vaughn. 
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RECORDS OF THE MORAVIANS IN NORTH CAROLINA, VOLUME VI. Edited by 
Adelaide L. Fries. (Raleigh: The North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. 1943. Pp. 2451-3017.) 


The German-speaking Protestant sect Unitas Fratrum, better 
known as Moravians, is one of the most interesting and vital 
of the several such religious groups which sought a haven of 
refuge for their practices and beliefs in the America of the 
eighteenth century. Contrary perhaps to the general impression, 
Pennsylvania was neither the original nor the sole place of their 
settlement and work. The Moravians came originally to Georgia 
in 1735 and five years later moved to Penn’s province and founded 
Nazareth and Bethlehem. 

In 1752 the Bethlehem Moravians sent a party led by Spangen- 
berg to found a settlement in North Carolina. This is the basis 
for publications on the Moravians by that state, which became 
a center for the activities of the Brethren throughout the South. 
At Wachovia they developed in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century and the early decades of the following century a center 
for the practice of their peculiar social and economic theories. 
Following their distinctive practice in Pennsylvania, missions 
were quickly put into operation. These included home missions 
and work among the Cherokee and Creek Indians in neighboring 
Georgia. As usual, these North Carolina Brethren kept a careful 
and detailed record of everything they did as well as much that 
went on about them such as the weather. Would that more 
people, both past and present, were possessed of the same zeal 
for records. © 

It is from these records in the Salem Moravian Archives in 
Winston-Salem that the published materials are drawn. This 
particular volume, sixth in a series, covers some fifteen years, 
beginning in 1793 and concluding in 1807. The editor is Archivist 
of the Moravian Church in America, Southern Province. Part I 
is devoted to a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the 
settlement from 1749 to 1794. Part II contains memorabilia, 
diaries, and minutes. The concluding section pertains to miscel- 
laneous archival fragments ranging from part of a 1771 diary 
concerning the Regulators to an interesting 1807 inventory of 
Salem Tavern. Eight well selected illustrations add value. The 
book is neatly printed and well constructed in the fashion one 


[72] 
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has become accustomed to expect in publications of the North 
Carolina state historical agency. 

The material is an important contribution not merely because 
it deals with the Moravians but because of the variety and 
extent of their work and the nature of their economic and cultural 
institutions. Problems connected with payment of quit rents, 
remittances to Pennsylvania, notes on the weather, crops, build- 
ing and trade regulations, national and international affairs, vie 
with the spread of missions, church organization, meetings, and 
regulations for interest in this rich assemblage of source material. 
The Salem and Bethabara diaries and Salem Board minutes 
are especially interesting. The selection of material by the editor 
has been excellent. It is a volume of source material of more 
than usual interest and value. North Carolina is to be congratu- 
lated for undertaking the series and this particular volume is 
especially worthy of commendation as to content and editing. 

S. K. STEVENS. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. RUTLEDGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. By Richard Barry. (New York: Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce, Inc. Pp. ix, 430. $3.75.) 

In this volume Mr. Barry makes a valiant, and on the whole 
successful, effort to rescue a great South Carolinian from a 
comparatively obscure place in American history. In preparation 
for his task he has made a more exhaustive investigation of the 
sources than any previous writer on the subject and has written 
a story which in literary excellence leaves little to be desired. 
He has frankly dramatized, and to some extent fictionalized, a 
wealth of inherently interesting material. The result is a most 
entertaining book. Unfortunately, however, an otherwise strong 
case has been greatly weakened by extreme and unproved claims 
for the influence of John Rutledge on the history of his times. 
After reading the book one feels that Mr. Barry, by a few 
changes, could have produced a really great historical novel, and 
on the other hand might have written, perhaps in collaboration 
with a judicious historian, a definitive biography. As it stands, 
the book is neither. In justice to the author, however, it should 
be noted that his declared purpose is to paint a picture of 
Rutledge and not to write a history of the period. 

There are some errors of simple fact. Orangeburg is not two 
hundred miles north of Charleston nor could Rutledge have 
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covered such a distance in one day (p. 244). Prime Minister 
Grenville was hardly a Tory and the purpose of the Stamp Act 
was not to pay the cost of the French and Indian War (p. 94). 
One is surprised to find John Dickinson described as an out- 
spoken advocace of American independence in 1765 (p. 114). 
The South Carolina delegation at Philadelphia was not in oppo- 
sition to a declaration of independence on July 2, 1776 (p. 218). 
Charles Town first became Charleston by incorporation in 1783 
and not by the resolution of the assembly in 1787 (p. 303). The 
“Articles of Secession,” as the secession ordinance is called, was 
not signed in St. Andrews Hall although it was passed there 
(p. 313). Such errors (and there are others) are perhaps of little 
consequence. More serious are the ingenious but exaggerated 
claims of controlling Rutledge influence on the great events of 
the Revolutionary era. 

According to Mr. Barry John Rutledge became a dominant 
force in South Carolina history almost from the time he returned 
to Charles Town in 1760 at the age of twenty-one after completing 
his legal education abroad. Not only was his success at the bar 
brilliant and immediate but also “from about the end of 1761, 
South Carolina was ruled for nearly fifteen years” by a trium- 
virate composed of John Rutledge, James Parsons, and Colonel 
Charles Pinckney. These three not only got “all of the important 
law business” but also “directed the assembly, controlled the 
Governor, and dominated the Courts.” They quietly and anony- 
mously pulled the strings which ousted Governor Boone and 
Chief Justice Skinner, reformed the courts, and directed political 
affairs in general. This is an interesting theory but not sustained 
by the evidence. 

The influence of Rutledge outside South Carolina has also 
been overstated. As author of the memorial to the House of 
Lords, he is said to have “caused George III to repeal the Stamp 
Act.” As Chairman of the Committee on Constitutional Govern- 
ment in the Second Continental Congress he was mainly instru- 
mental in outlining the new state governments. It was through 
his deft manipulation that Washington was chosen commander 
in chief. He made available to Jefferson a copy of Drayton’s 
address to the grand jury and so made it possible for Jefferson 
to copy seven or eight phrases from it into the Declaration of 
Independence, notably the one declaring all men are created free 
and equal. Although without military experience Rutledge vastly 
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influenced the military operations of the American Revolution. 
In fact from his key position as South Carolina dictator after 
the fall of Charleston he was able to solve the problem of how 
to win the war although in accomplishing this he had to teach 
the generals “the rudiments of their own craft.” Finally at 
Philadelphia in 1787 he was “the man who wrote the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Barry has succeeded in marshalling much evidence to 
show that John Rutledge played a considerably more prominent 
role in American history than has usually been ascribed to him. 
It is a pity that the study should have suffered so greatly from 
overstatement. 

C. E. CAUTHEN. 


WoFFORD COLLEGE, 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


WILLIAM PRESTON JOHNSTON. By Arthur Marvin Shaw. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 299. $3.00.) 
It is a common error to over-emphasize the importance of the 
spectacular. The historians cannot plead exemption. The briga- 
dier-general who captures a battery or storms a height becomes 


better known than the major-general in charge of the entire 
commissary of the army—that despite the fact that an army 
“fights on its stomach.” And a scholarly, idealistic gentleman 
who helps to found a great university—a beacon light for knowl- 
edge and truth—wins less recognition than a daredevil airman, 
a champion boxer. 

Louisiana State University and the individual authors enlisted 
are deserving of commendation for their successful efforts to 
present a balanced history of the South, emphasizing the con- 
tributing factors in the various fields. William Preston Johnston, 
the subject of this biography, was the son of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston but did not rest on his father’s laurels. Another 
Southerner with an honorable Civil War record, he did not end 
his career with that but developed it in other fields more suited 
to his special talents. 

William Preston Johnston was born in Louisville in 1831. He 
followed the tradition set by such Southerners as John C. Calhoun 
and Judah P. Benjamin in attending Yale (many Americans, 
from North or South, would be better rounded if they got part 
of their education elsewhere), then he practiced law in Louis- 
ville, that busy Ohio River entrépét of the fifties, and served in 
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the Confederate Army as an aide to Jefferson Davis, his poor 
health having soon barred him from more active service. John- 
ston was a somewhat solemn and serious youth, just as he was 
a man. As a fledgling student at the Kentucky Military Institute 
we find him advising his younger sister: 


Preserve your health and if possible improve your constitution, to do 
this you must rise early, and take regular and constant exercise—when 
the ladies, from want of exercise, become sallow, they adopt rouge, as 
a substitute for a good complexion; it makes about as good a substitute 
as whiskey. 


But Johnston was a courteous, charming Southern gentleman of 
the old school; he was able and conscientious and has to his credit 
an impressive list of accomplishments as soldier, writer, and, 
above all, pioneer Southern educator. Dr. Shaw, long-time teacher 
and administrator at Centenary College, has written a careful 
and illuminating treatment of his subect; he has developed some 
material long crying for attention by the Southern historian. 

There is an interesting treatment of Johnston’s career through 
the end of the Civil War, though this reviewer could not read 
with enough zest genealogical minutiae such as are given for 
the Johnstons and Prestons. As a Southerner, Dr. Shaw deserves 
all the more credit for not over-emphasizing Johnston’s military 
career. Yet he could have used the war records and other avail- 
able sources to reveal more about the significance of Johnston’s 
war service, particularly as a laison officer for Jefferson Davis. 
And, similarly, Dr. Shaw leans too heavily on a few books for 
his account of Johnston’s work as a professor at Washington 
and Lee University. 

But these are minor criticisms. The greater part of his 
scholarly and on the whole well-documented biography Dr. Shaw 
properly reserved for treatment of Johnston’s achievements in 
writing his father’s biography, as president of Louisiana State 
University in some difficult years, and as president of Tulane 
University. As the first president of the new university, founded 
in New Orleans with Paul Tulane’s generous benefactions, John- 
ston gave to it a stable character, a sound progressivism which 
did much to assure its future. He also secured the large endow- 
ment from Mrs. Josephine Louise Newcomb for a new college, 
to say nothing of his efforts for other worthy causes, some of 
national scope. Dr. Shaw presents an appealing picture of this 
transitional figure of the Confederacy, who later, despite poverty 
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and at times almost prostrating illness, turned his face to the 
future and labored well for a better South. 
ROBERT D. MEADE. 


RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGB, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF PHILIP VICKERS FITHIAN, 1773-1774: A PLAN- 
TATION TUTOR OF THE OLD DOMINION. Edited by Hunter Dickinson 
Farish. (Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 1943. 
Pp. xlv, 323. $4.00.) 

Not only the student of history but everyone interested in 
reading about life at its best in any period will welcome with 
enthusiasm this lively account of the everyday life of a well- 
to-do family of the Golden Age of the Old Dominion. An 
original edition of Fithian’s journal published by the Prince- 
ton Historical Association in 1900, though used by some his- 
torians, has not been generally accessible. This new edition 
includes sections of the journal and several letters written 
by Fithian omitted from the first edition and a number of 
letters written to Fithian which throw light upon Virginia 
at the eve of the Revolution. It also contains a catalogue of 
the library of Robert Carter III compiled by Fithian and an 
illuminating introduction by the editor. 

Philip Vickers Fithian, a young Princeton graduate and 
ministerial student, in October, 1773, came to “Nomini Hall,” 
country seat of Robert Carter, a member of the Virginia 
Council and one of the wealthiest and most influential plant- 
ers of Tidewater Virginia. During the following year he was 
a member of the family and served as tutor to Councillor 
Carter’s two sons and five daughters and a nephew. 

Having been brought up strictly, Fithian had hesitated 
about accepting the position in Virginia lest he be “carried 
away with the Vices which prevail in that Country.” But 
while he found life among the Virginians quite different from 
that to which he was accustomed, he was a remarkably 
unprejudiced as well as a keen observer. He was genuinely 
interested in every person and every phase of life at “Nomini 
Hall” and set down his impressions freely and spontaneously. 
He described at length the manor house with its appendages 
and grounds, orchards and gardens; the personal appearance 
and character of each member of the Carter family, and the 
daily schedule of activities of the household, and wrote with 
charming detail of the studies and pranks of the children 
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under his care; of illnesses, food, drink, and conversation; of 
christenings, boat races, fish feasts, and of the dancing schools 
and balls in the neighborhood. 

No fashion editor could have dealt more adequately than 
he with the intimate details of the costumes of the young 
ladies who attended a dancing school at “Nomini Hall” and 
of a neighborhood belle just arrived from England. Sharing 
the family’s unusual interest in music, he noted with pleasure 
the coming of the music master and frequently wrote of 
spending the evening at “the Great House hearing the various 
instruments of Music.” He walked with Mrs. Carter in her 
garden and observed her asparagus beds and apricot and 
fig grafts and noted that cowslips and violets were in bloom 
and accompanied Councillor Carter to his merchant mill, 
where the ovens baked a thousand pounds of flour at a heat- 
ing. He noted the arrival of the new coach, “a plain car- 
riage, upper part black, lower Sage or Pea-Green,” and the 
boat made to carry the ladies to Nominy Church, “a light 
neat Battoe elegantly painted and is rowed with four Oars.” 
He was surprised at the suckling of white children by Negro 
wet nurses and the custom of firing guns at Christmas, won- 
dered at the fashionably short sermons and the custom of 
conducting private business at church after services, and was 
shocked at the loose family relations and the inadequate 
rations, cruel punishment and other ill usage of the slaves. 

Every page of the journal is alive with vivid detail. So 
full of colorful impressions is it that it can be read and re-read 
with pleasure. For the student of history it offers invaluable 
materials and for the general reader delightful entertain- 
ment. 


JULIA CHERRY SPRUILL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CONFEDERATE MISSISSIPPI: THE PEOPLE AND POLICIES OF A COTTON STATE 
IN WARTIME. By John K. Bettersworth. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1943, Pp. xi, 386. $3.00.) 

This volume is really a series of essays on various aspects 
of life in Mississippi during the Civil War. It is the work 
of a professional historian and is based on research in vari- 
ous university, state, and national archival depositories. The 
job has been done with painstaking care and will not have 
to be done again. The picture drawn by Dr. Bettersworth 
will probably not meet the full approval of local patriotic 
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groups but on the whole—despite evidence of contraband 
trade in large volume, desertion in considerable numbers, 
and disloyalty in certain areas—he leaves intact the conven- 
tional concept of a gallant people and a losing struggle. 

Among the topics treated are the secession movement, the 
outbreak of the war, state government under the stress of war, 
wartime finance, agriculture during the war, efforts to develop 
manufacturing, efforts to attain self-sufficiency; trade with 
the enemy, dissent and disloyalty, breakdown in standards of 
living and culture levels, religion and the war, effects of the 
war on education, and literary pursuits. As these topics are 
closely connected and interrelated, there is necessarily much 
repetition. Some repetition, however, is not necessary, as for 
example on page 260, where we are told twice that the state 
gave a bonus of $5.00 for every confederate deserter returned 
by a civil officer, the footnote in both instances referring to 
the same source. 

This reviewer ventures to think that the value of the book 
would have been enhanced, perhaps, if there had been an 
additional chapter on the political, economic, and possibly 
military significance of Mississippi to the Confederacy, and 
a final summarizing chapter which might have served to 
bind the essays into a more unified whole. However, it is 
easy for a reviewer to make plausible but impracticable sug- 
gestions. The book is a fine contribution to the history of the 
South for which the author is to be congratulated and thanked. 


CECIL JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA. 





CALENDAR OF MARYLAND STATE PAPERS, No. i, THE BLACK Books. By 
Elizabeth W. Meade, Emil Fossan, Roger Thomas. (State of Maryland: 
Publications of the Hall of Records Commission. 1948. Pp. viii, 297.) 
Like many another colony and state, Maryland has been 

careless of her official records until relatively recent years. 

Many papers inventoried in 1835 had disappeared by 1861. 

Ten bundles of loose papers, containing nearly 1600 items 

on the proprietary and royal period, were segregated in the 

latter 1860s. They were eventually repaired and bound into 
twenty volumes in black; hence “The Black Books,” which 
came into the custody of the Hall of Records in 1936. The 
present Calendar, unlike the arrangement of the documents, 
is a strict chronological list with consecutive numbering of 
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each item accompanied by volume and page reference to the 
original manuscript. At the end of the Calendar is a finding 
list, in which the Black Book numbers are given consecutively 
by volume and document, with corresponding calendar num- 
bers, to assist the user. 

Beginning with three seventeenth-century papers, the docu- 
ments run from 1702 to 1785, the largest number being in 
the decades 1740-70. They include a wide variety of official 
records—legislative and executive messages and communica- 
tions, court proceedings, letters, petitions, accounts, bonds, 
depositions, proclamations, lists of taxables, etc. The form of 
calendar entry is logical and concise, in the following order: 
date (in the margin) ; author or office of origin and addressee ; 
summary of content; type of document, whether signed or 
unsigned, number of pages and size in centimeters; lists of 
signatures and names mentioned; endorsements or notes on 
the back; and citations to printed items in the Archives of 
Maryland and the Maryland Historical Magazine. Cross refer- 
ences by item numbers are also provided. How much detailed 
analysis of content should appear in a calendar is always 
open to argument. In my opinion the editors have erred in 
that overabundance which tends to encourage the idea that 
the calendar is or should be an adequate substitute for the 
original manuscripts. If the calendar can indicate conclusively 
to the user which materials he need not examine, it will com- 
plete its purpose by affording him only enough data to deter- 
mine which manuscripts he ought to read. That he may be 
in doubt at that point is not necessarily a reflection on the 
work of the editor. In the present case many of the entries 
could have been condensed without impairing their prime 
value. 

The usefulness of this Calendar is greatly enhanced by the 
index to personal names and places, but names of ships and 
estates, both closely associated with Maryland history, were 
not included. A separate subject index contains, according 
to the compilers, “only such topics as receive the greater part 
of the discussion in the original papers.”’ The extent to which 
this criterion was applied is open to doubt when one finds 
some entries with only two or three references, such as Bap- 
tists, concealment of arms, disloyalty to the king, Quakers, 
recruiting; yet no entries appear for other matters more exten- 
sively discussed, like debts, imports, imprisonment, land laws, 
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tobacco shipment. This index is designed more for the archiv- 
ist’s interest in provenance than for the historian’s interest in 
a diversity of subject matter. The latter will find it necessary 
in most cases to scan the Calendar page by page throughout. 

This Calendar with its indexes provides both more and 
less than we may be justified in expecting. It greatly facili- 
tates the study of Maryland colonial life and records of the 
eighteenth century and we look forward to the publication 
of subsequent volumes in this series by Archivist Morris L. 
Radoff and his staff. 

LESTER J. CAPPON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





JUDAH P. BENJAMIN: CONFEDERATE STATESMAN. By Robert Douthat Meade. 

(New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 432. $3.75.) 

A fresh study of Judah P. Benjamin, reputed “Brains of 
the Confederacy,” has long been overdue. With the exception 
of one ill-fated work of a few years ago, no full-length por- 
trait of Jefferson Davis’s smiling and capable confidant has 
been presented since the publication in 1906 of Pierce Butler’s 
life of the Louisiana statesman. The rub has been the dearth 
of material, for the secretive Benjamin destroyed his personal 
papers. 

Fortunately there was a consiagerable mass of material 
that was beyond the ken of his obliterative designs. From a 
careful study of extant Benjamin papers, some of which were 
retrieved from obscure places, and of collateral materials, 
Robert D. Meade has developed a new treatment of this 
remarkable character and the milieu in which he moved. A 
good part of twelve years was spent in the research and 
writing. 

Professor Meade traces interestingly the youth of Ben- 
jamin in the Carolinas and at Yale. Unfortunately he is not 
able to unravel the mystery of Judah’s sudden exit from the 
Halls of Eli, but he does present some new angles for con- 
sideration. 

In appraising Benjamin’s subsequent career as a Louisiana 
politician, Professor Meade finds that he was often moved 
by expediency as much as by principle. He shows, for instance, 
that while Benjamin was no ardent secessionist, he did not 
hesitate to climb aboard the band wagon of separation after 
the hotheads had set the wheels in motion. 
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The author has a high regard for Benjamin’s work as 
Confederate cabinet member, though he is convinced that 
a man of the Louisianan’s capabilities should have been given 
a more useful initial réle than that of Attorney General. 
He finds that Benjamin accomplished wonders in reorganiz- 
ing the War Department and making it function efficiently, 
but he admits readily that the alienation of Joe Johnston 
and other army bigwigs was due largely to the War Secre- 
tary’s lack of tact and ignorance of military customs. Ben- 
jamin was admittedly responsible to some extent for the 
Roanoke Island disaster, but Professor Meade feels that the 
wave of unpopularity which deprived him of the War port- 
folio was due more to the times than to any delinquency on 
Benjamin’s part. The author presents Benjamin as a hard- 
working and unusually capable Secretary of State, but he 
censures him for his undue reliance on the prospect of 
European recognition. 

Professor Meade traces with keen relish Benjamin’s re- 
markable career as an English lawyer. Certainly the rise of 
this middle-aged American from bencher to barrister is a 
few months, and in a dozen years from an impecunious 
apprenticeship to highest ranking membership in the Eng- 
lish Bar with annual fees exceeding $75,000, offers incon- 
trovertible proof of the man’s genius and adaptibility. 

The tone of Doctor Meade’s study is restrained. He weighs 
his evidence carefully. He attempts to develop no case for 
or against his subject, but tries simply to present him as he 
was, in both his favorable and unfavorable aspects. The 
study contains a few mistakes—such as the erroneous initial- 
ling of Wm. H. Russell (p. 107), and the adding of an e to 
the name of Governor Clark of North Carolina (pp. 198-199) 
—but these are inconsequential slips in a work that is out- 
standing for accuracy. 

The only serious shortcoming of the book is its failure to 
reveal more of man. But this is chargeable to Benjamin’s 
secretiveness. The data for a full flesh and blood portrait 
is simply not available. With the material which his com- 
mendable industry uncovered, Professor Meade has done a 
solid and a praiseworthy job. It seems not unbecoming to 
call his work definitive. 

BELL IRVIN WILEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI. 
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THe SworD Was THEIR Passport. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FILIBUSTERING 
IN THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. By Harris Gaylord Warren. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1943. Pp. viii; 286. End 
maps. $3.00.) 


Students of the borderlands in the days of the Mexican war 
of independence have usually found that writers on filibusters 
have passed over the epoch and come to rest on mid-nineteenth- 
century characters like William Walker. To do this a half-dozen 
famous expeditions had to be shouldered aside. Schroggs’ Fili- 
busters and Financiers, to which many of them have been led, 
is a good example. It is this deficiency which Mr. Warren was 
trying to make up when he prepared The Sword Was Their 
Passport. While this title is colorful and fits into the current 
tendency to give each new book a title more arresting than 
the last, it also means that the title does not, except in the 
secondary part, convey any idea about the book. After all, 
Prescott did not appear to be under any necessity of concocting 
a catchy title. Be it said on Mr. Warren’s behalf that his second- 
ary title is fitting and that an apt quotation was almost more 
than any man could resist. 

The book actually covers American filibustering in Mexico 
from the beginning of the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition in 1811 
to demise of the Long Republic of Texas in 1821. Some of these 
stories have already been told well (a few by the author himself), 
some have been slurred over, and some have hardly been touched. 
Mr. Warren’s contribution, therefore, is twofold: he synthesizes 
the whole story and pieces out the little-known features. Parts 
which are especially his own are the sections taking up the life 
of José Alvarez de Toledo y Dubois, whose chameleon career 
was for a time blended with intrigue in the United States, later 
with the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, and finally with mother 
Spain—if indeed it ever parted from her. The author’s discus- 
sion of the plot of the French exiles to take Napoleon off St. 
Helena and carve out an American empire for Joseph makes a 
small but distinct contribution to American histury. To do this 
it was necessary for him to go beyond such works as Reeves’ 
Napoleonic Exiles and to draw upon the many unpublished 
documents in this country. In these chapters Mr. Warren demon- 
strates the great labor which he has brought to the collecting of 
material for this book. His canvass of possibilities in the United 
States is as complete as any reasonable critic could expect. There 
are many references to reproductions of documents originally 
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found in the Archives of the Indies and other European deposi- 
tories. The Spanish archives, it must nevertheless be remembered, 
have never failed to supply an investigator with something 
important after all the possibilities in the transcripts had been 
exhausted in this country. This is not to complain about the 
painstaking documentation upon which the author has depended 
in these years of exclusion from Europe, but to remind our- 
selves that even in the best circumstances there is no absolutely 
satisfactory substitute for the original archives. 

The conclusion of this book is very suggestive. It dispels the 
retrospective wishful thinking in which Americans have engaged 
when they imagined that the United States did anything sub- 
stantial as a nation for Mexican independence. It also calls 
attention to the fact that this book rescues the Lafitte brothers 
from the “sentimental nonsense” to which fiction and the mov- 
ing pictures have consigned them. It was also a relief to see 
the author finally shake free of his citations, his qualifications, - 
his parentheses, his quotations, and lift his literary style up to 
the plane where it must be if it represents the writer and not the 
handbook of historical method. This book represents a good, 


thorough, painstaking compilation of available information on the 
filibusters during the Mexican war of independence. Those libra- 
ries and historians concerned with border history and interna- 
tional relations will not want to be without it. 


JOHN TATE LANNING. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY, 
DurHaM, N. C. 





THE PROBLEM OF FEDERAL FIELD OFFICE ReEcorDS. (Washington: The 
National Archives. Miscellaneous Processed Document, 43-9. January, 
1943. Pp. 31.) 


The four papers constituting this work were read before 
the opening session of the sixth annual meeting of the Society 
of American Archivists in Richmond, Virginia, October 26, 
1942. They present a comprehensive, objective analysis of 
the complex and increasingly important problem of admin- 
istering the widely scattered field office records of the Fed- 
eral government. There is general agreement that the field 
records are valuable, that they have an organic relationship 
to the central departmental records, and that their preserva- 
tion and administration may be greatly facilitated by micro- 
photography. 
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The leading eighteen-page paper by Oliver W. Holmes, 
Director of Research and Records Description, The National 
Archives, keenly describes and analyzes the problem of fed- 
eral field records and presents objectively the advantages 
and disadvantages of three systems or plans for their care: 
first, regional depositories; second, depositories in each state, 
perhaps under some form of federal-state codperation; and 
third, centralization of all federal records in Washington. 
None of these systems emerges from Mr. Holmes’ analysis 
as the best. So impressed is he by the complexity of the prob- 
lem and the disadvantages of each system that he is inclined 
toward temporary concentration stations where careful study 
and work over a period of years might bring about the 
arrangement of the final body of records deserving perma- 
nent preservation and provide knowledge and experience for 
a wiser decision as to the final system of administration— 
centralization in Washington or permanent regional deposi- 
tories, or perhaps a combination of the two systems. 

William D. McCain, Director of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, is “constitutionally, fundamen- 
tally, and otherwise opposed to the general proposition of 
centralization” but is willing to “accept Mr. Holmes’ fine 
suggestion that we put these field records of federal agencies 
in temporary warehouses until we make up our minds—until 
we can give further study to the three suggested solutions.” 

Captain Jesse S. Douglas, of the office of the Director of 
Records, The Adjutant General’s office, vigorously champions 
the centralization of all military records in Washington. 

Richard B. Morris, associate professor of history, College 
of the City of New York, opposes the centralization in Wash- 
ington of such categories of federal archives as the records 
of customs houses, immigration, and naturalization, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the federal courts. As a prac- 
tical and immediate program, he favors the establishment of 
temporary storage depots in “nine or a dozen key cities of 
the country.” Pending ultimate decision as to permanent hous- 
ing, “let us get the historical materials out of the busy federal 
agencies in the States and into places of safety.” 


A. R. NEWSOME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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BRITISH WEST FLORIDA, 1763-1783. By Cecil Johnson. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 258. $3.00.) 

Specialists in American colonial history who frequently lament 
that “the field is worked out” might well ponder over this fasci- 
nating study which was originally undertaken as a doctoral 
project at Yale University under the direction of Professor 
Charles M. Andrews. 

West Florida per se was, of course, one of Britain’s least 
important American possessions, but it was created by royal 
proclamation in 1763 as part of a carefully conceived project for 
administering the vast territories gained through the French 
and Indian War and attains peculiar significance when viewed 
in proper perspective as an integral portion of the whole British 
structure preceding the Revolution. It is, indeed, no exaggera- 
tion to state that imperial politics marking the era between the 
two struggles cannot be understood without giving West Florida 
due consideration. If its loss to Spain in 1781 occasioned little 
concern, this arose through the fact that circumstances which 
once lent it great lustre from the imperial point of view had 
ceased to exist. The neglect accorded the colony heretofore is 
not a little strange and students of New World and of British 
colonial history alike will welcome this exhaustive monograph 
which now, for the first time, sets forth the whole intriguing 
story in a delightful manner. 

The gulf lands received from the French and the Spaniards 
in 1763 were divided into East and West Florida with the Chat- 
tahoochee and Appalachicola rivers forming the boundary line. 
The latter colony extended westward to French territory and 
up from the coast to a line running east from the juncture of 
the Yazoo and the Mississippi rivers and was thus some 375 
miles long and 150 miles wide. Unlike the country above it, 
which was set aside as an Indian reserve, West Florida was 
thrown open to settlement on attractive terms and royal civil 
government was soon instituted. It is interesting to note that, 
because of sparse population, the West Florida budget was 
strengthened by annual parliamentary grants. This was, of 
course, a marked departure from the norm and rendered the 
governor largely independent of the assembly. 

The drab routine of provincial politics was varied by undig- 
nified controversies between civil and military authorities, by 
misunderstanding between the British and “friendly Indians” 
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(Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws) and by unsuccessful at- 
temps to tap the lucrative Spanish trade through legal chan- 
nels. Thanks to the vigorous action of George Johnstone, the 
colony’s first peace-time executive and a highly picturesque 
character, a settled community rapidly took shape and proved 
capable of withstanding the shock of sudden changes in adminis- 
tration and of an undue amount of internal turmoil. 

As usual in a royal province, the assembly sought constantly 
to whittle down the governor’s power but was greatly hampered 
by the latter’s financial freedom and by the fact that the small 
population yielded but few really able delegates. The body was, 
nevertheless, able to hold its own at all times and, on several 
occasions, enjoyed signal triumphs. Interestingly enough, while 
habitually at odds with military leaders and judicial officers, 
Governor Johnstone enjoyed cordial relations with this elected 
body and worked in complete harmony with it. The assembly’s 
disregard of imperial policies is mirrored in the Privy Council’s 
disallowance of substantially a quarter of all legislation passed. 

A basic difficulty attending settlement arose from the fact 
that forty-five large grants embracing much of the best land 
in the colony were made to notables at home, half of whom 
failed to develop their holdings. Individuals on the spot were, 
perforce, obliged to accept inferior parcels, which fact, coupled 
with high fees and speculation by crown officials, caused intense 
discontent. So great was the attraction of the Mississippi that 
the colony faced west economically from the outset and the influx 
of Loyalists seeking lands along the great river after 1775 
merely lent emphasis to an irresistible force already operative 
for more than a decade. The commingling of Spanish, French, 
German, and British settlers gave birth to a cosmopolitan society 
marked by a broad outlook and marked tolerance. While the 
Church of England was officially intrenched, no Anglican edifice 
appears ever to have been erected. 

The author’s deft handling of widely scattered and often frag- 
mentary material, his pleasing style, two maps by Lucia Porcher 
Johnson, a meaty bibliographical section, and an excellent index 
all merit special mention. A worthy project, superbly executed 
in every detail! 

LOWELL RAGATZ. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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From February 17, 1942, when the first vessel was delivered, 
to August 28, 1943, when the last one was turned over to the 
United States Maritime Commission, the North Carolina Ship- 
building Company at Wilmington delivered a total of 126 Liberty 
ships. Each vessel was named for a person who had figured in 
American history, especially the history of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. The names of the vessels are as follows: Zebulon 
B. Vance, Nathanael Greene, Virginia Dare, William Hooper, 
Daniel Morgan, Francis Marion, Joseph Hewes, John Penn, 
John C. Calhoun, Charles C. Pinckney, John Cropper, William 
Moultrie, Thomas Sumter, Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Artemas 
Ward, Edward Rutledge, Abel Parker Upshur, William Hawkins, 
Hugh Williamson, William R. Davie, William Gaston, William 
A. Graham, James K. Polk, Alexander Martin, Thomas Pinckney, 
Roger Williams, John Drayton, Richard Spaight, Samuel Ashe, 
Benjamin Williams, James Turner, Nathaniel Alexander, David 
Stone, James B. Richardson, Paul Hamilton, Henry Middleton, 
Benjamin Smith, Collis P. Huntington, Cornelius Harnett, Henry 
Bacon, Abner Nash, Joseph Alston, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Mar- 
shall Elliott, James Iredell, Penelope Barker, Alexander Lilling- 
ton, Richard Caswell, Pocahontas, Christopher Gadsden, Betty 
Zane, James J. Pettigrew, Daniel H. Hill, George Davis, Walter 
Raleigh, John Harvey, Robert Howe, Nathaniel Macon, John 
Wright Stanly, Francis Nash, Ephraim Brevard, George E. 
Badger, Flora Macdonald, James Sprunt, Matt. W. Ransom, 
Furnifold M. Simmons, Edward B. Dudley, Willie Jones, James 
Moore, Alfred Moore, Woodrow Wilson, William D. Pender, 
William D. Moseley, David L. Swain, Jonathan Worth, Matthew 
T. Goldsboro, Elisha Mitchell, Christopher Gale, William L. 
Davidson, Walker Taylor, Roger Moore, Robert Rowan, Thomas 
W. Bickett, Horace Williams, Jose Bonifacio, Thomas L. Cling- 
man, David Caldwell, Waigstill Avery, Cornelia P. Spencer, 
Walter Hines Page, Joseph A. Brown, Robert F. Hoke, Sallie 
S. Cotten, John Owen, Philip Doddridge, John Grier Hibben, 
Kemp P. Battle, Robert D. Owen, John P. Mitchell, Charles D. 
McIver, John M. Morehead, Hannis Taylor, Edward Richardson, 
William T. Barry, Lee S. Overman, Thomas J. Jarvis, Joseph 
LeConte, Arthur Dobbs, John Lawson, Hilary A. Herbert, 
Hutchinson I. Cone, Lawrence D. Tyson, David F. Houston, 


[88] 
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John Merrick, Charles A. Dana, Richmond P. Hobson, Clement 
Clay, Thomas W. Owen, Chatham C. Lyon, James I. McKay, 
John N. -Maffitt, George Durant, Augustus S. Merrimon, Mont- 
ford Stokes, Thomas Pollock, and John Branch. 


In September at San Francisco was launched the destroyer- 
escort USS Whitehurst, named in memory of Ensign Henry P. 
Whitehurst, Jr., of New Bern, who was killed in naval action 
in the South Pacific in 1942. 


The large navy transport, USS John Penn, named for the 
North Carolina signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
sunk in September off Guadalcanal during an attack by Japanese 
torpedo planes. 


On September 24 the Banner Elk Presbyterian Church cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. The principal address was made by 
Reverend James C. Clark, minister of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Uniontown, Pa. 


The Patriotic Order of Sons of America held its forty-second 
biennial national convention at Charlotte, September 28. Dr. 
Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent of public instruction, was 
one of the principal speakers. 


At the convention of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
at Columbus, Ohio, in October, Mrs. James Edwin Woodard 


of Wilson was elected president general, the first North Caro- 
linian to hold this office. 


A meeting of the members of the State Department of Archives 
and History was held in Raleigh on October 2. Routine business 
was transacted and the secretary reported that in spite of the 
war the Department was continuing to serve the people of the 
state in many ways and was in a strong position. 


On October 3 Griers Presbyterian Church, in Caswell County, 
celebrated its 190th anniversary. It was organized in 1753 by 
Reverend Hugh McAden, pioneer Presbyterian minister, and 
was first called Upper Hyco Church. 


On October 4 Governor Broughton appointed eight persons of 
Asheville and nearby towns, with Mr. Haywood Parker as chair- 
man, to serve as a commission to preserve the house in Buncombe 
County in which Zebulon B. Vance was born in 1830. Appoint- 
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ment of the commission was authorized by the 1943 General 
Assembly. 


Miss Frances Goodrich was the principal speaker at the annual 
Founders’ Day exercises at Asheville College, October 5. 


On October 5 a portrait of the late Mrs. Henry Weil of Golds- 
boro was unveiled in Mina Weil Hall at the Woman’s College of 
the University in Greensboro. Mrs. Weil and her family were 
benefactors of the college. 


On October 11 the restored assembly room on the second floor 
of the Chowan County Courthouse, Edenton, was opened and a 
portrait of George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, presented by Mrs. 
Inglis Fletcher, was unveiled. Mrs. Fletcher and Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden made brief addresses. 


On October 12 the University of North Carolina celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone of Old East, 
its oldest building. President Frank Porter Graham of the Uni- 
versity and President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton University 
delivered the addresses. : 


‘The North Carolina Division, National Society of the Daugh- 


ters of the American Colonists, met in Statesville on October 12. 


This was the first meeting presided over by the new regent, Mrs. 
C. K. Proctor of Oxford. 


The North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, held its annual convention in Statesville, October 12-14. 
Mrs. John S. Rowe of Hickory was re-elected president. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden addressed the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association at its annual meeting in Harrisburg, October 
16, on the subject “History as a Living Force.” 


The Wachovia Historical Society held its annual meeting in 
the Wachovia Museum building, Winston-Salem, on the evening 
of October 19. Dr. Christopher Crittenden spoke on the state’s 
program for collecting war records. 


The North Carolina Library Association held its twenty-third 
biennial convention at Charlotte, October 20-21. Dr. Susan Grey 
Akers, dean of the library school of the University of North 
Carolina, was elected president, succeeding Mr. Hoyt R. Galvin, 
librarian of the Charlotte Public Library. 
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The town of Valdese, colonized in 1893 by a band of settlers 
from the Cottian Alps (on the Franco-Italian border) celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on October 27. Governor Broughton 
delivered the principal address. 


Navy Day was celebrated in Raleigh, October 28, with a parade 
of cadets from the naval preflight school in Chapel Hill and other 
groups, and ceremonies in the city auditorium. 


On November 2 the (Negro) Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege at Greensboro honored the memory of its late president, 
Dr. James B. Dudley, at its Founders’ Day exercises. Dr. Guy 
B. Johnson of the University of North Carolina was the principal 
speaker. 


The State Department of Archives and History was repre- 
sented at the annual sessions of the Society of American Archi- 
vists and the American Association for State and Local History, 
at Princeton, New Jersey, November 15-17, by Dr. R. D. W. 
Connor, chairman, Dr. Christopher Crittenden, secretary, and 
Miss Charlie Huss, collector of records. Dr. Connor was president 
of the archivists’ group, and Dr. Crittenden and Miss Huss were 
on the programs. 


Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell, professor of history in the University 
of North Carolina, was re-elected governor of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants in North Carolina at the Society’s annual 
meeting in Asheville, November 27. 


The State Literary and Historical Association, the North 
Carolina Folk-Lore Society, the State Art Society, the Archaeo- 
logical Society, and the Society for the Preservation of Antiqui- 
ties held their annual sessions in Raleigh, December 1-2. All 
meetings, unless otherwise indicated, took place at the Sir Walter 
Hotel. Because of the war the forty-third annual session of the 
State Literary and Historical Association was shortened and only 
two sessions instead of the customary three were held. On Thurs- 
day morning, December 2, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher of Wilmington 
spoke on “The Function of the Historical Novel,” Miss Charlie 
Huss of the staff of the State Department of Archives and History 
read a paper on “Preserving Our War Records,” Mrs. Ford S. 
Worthy of Washington, N. C., reviewed North Carolina books 
and authors of the year, and a business meeting was held at 
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which the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Dr. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest; first vice- 
president, Dr. Frontis Johnston, Davidson ; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, Wilmington; third vice-president, Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, Raleigh ; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden, Raleigh. At the final meeting on Thursday evening, 
Mr. Macon R. Dunnagan of Raleigh announced the Mayflower 
Cup award and presented a replica of the cup to the first Negro 
winner, Professor J. Saunders Redding, now of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia, but formerly (from 1938 until Septem- 
ber, 1943) a member of the faculty of Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N. C., whose book, No Day of 
Triumph, had been adjudged the best original work by a resident 
North Carolinian for the year ending August 31. President Paul 
Green of Chapel Hill then spoke on “North Carolina Progress,” 
Mr. Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
delivered an address on “Race: The South’s Problem Number I,” 
and a reception was held for members and guests of the Asso- 
ciation and allied societies. 


The thirty-second annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 


Lore Society took place on Thursday afternoon, December 2, 
with the following program: “Creole Folktales,” Calvin Claudel, 
Chapel Hill; “Kentucky Folksongs,” Cratis D. Williams, Boone; 
resolutions in tribute to Frank Clyde Brown; “Dr. Frank Clyde 
Brown and His Collection of Folklore,” Newman I. White, Dur- 
ham; and a business meeting. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its seventeenth 
annual session on Wednesday and Thursday, December 1-2. On 
Wednesday evening, at the Sir Walter Hotel, with Governor J. 
Melville Broughton presiding, Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arring- 
ton of Warrenton gave “Presidential Greetings,” and Mr. W. F. 
Davidson, vice-president of the Knoedler Galleries, New York 
City, delivered a lecture, after which, in the State Art Society 
Gallery, Library Building, a reception was held and there was an 
exhibition of paintings from the Knoedler Galleries. On Wednes- 
day morning in the same place a business meeting took place and 
that afternoon in the Attorney General’s office a session of the 
board of directors was held. 


The annual session of the Archaeological Society of North 
Carolina took place on Wednesday morning, December 1, with 
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the following program: “Some Experiences in Archaeological 
Work in New Mexico,” Fletcher Cook, Chapel Hill; “Report on 
an Indian Site in Stanly County,” illustrated, H. M. Doerschuk, 
Badin; “A Review of American Archaeology during the Past 
Year,” Guy B. Johnson, Chapel Hill; and a business session. 


The fifth annual session of the North Carolina Society for 
the Preservation of Antiquities was held on Wednesday after- 
noon, December 1. In the absence of the President, McDaniel 
Lewis of Greensboro, the presidential address was read by Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden ; a report was made on the four memorial 
commissions authorized by the last General Assembly; a post- 
war historical program was discussed ; Senator Hugh B. Mitchell 
of Statesville, chairman of the commission to preserve the Vance 
home in Statesville, told of the work of that commission; and a 
business session was held. 


The commission to purchase and preserve the Vance home in 
Statesville is continuing its campaign to raise $25,000. Chapters 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy throughout the state 
are codperating. 


“The Early Schools of Oxford and Cambridge,” by Dr. J. C. 
Russell of the University of North Carolina, was published in 
The Historian, V (1943), 61-76. 


Dr. E. S. Pomeroy of the University of North Carolina has 
published “Colonial Administration by United States Naval Offi- 
cers,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, October, 1943; 
“The Visit of the Russian Fleet in 1863,” New York History, 
October, 1943; and “French Substitutes for American Cotton, 
1861-1865,” Journal of Southern History, November, 1943. The 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee of the American 
Historical Association has accepted for publication Dr. Pome- 
roy’s study, The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890. 
Studies in the Control of Dependencies. 


A useful publication is The Repair and Preservation of 
Records, by Adelaide E. Minogue, Bulletins of the National 
Archives, number 5, September, 1943. 


The editing and publication of the field notes of the WPA 
American Imprints Inventory has been resumed by the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, with the aid of a grant.from the 
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Rockefeller Foundation. The Society has named a committee, 
with Mr. Thomas W. Streeter, Society president, as chairman, to 
supervise the project, and the committee has appointed Mr. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie of Chicago, former national editor of the 
American Imprints Inventory, as editor-in-chief. 


According to the latest Duke University catalog, the library 
of that institution includes more than 659,000 volumes and 
817,753 manuscript pieces. 


The program for collecting war records is being continued. 
Miss Charlie Huss, collector of records for the Department of 
Archives and History, has held meetings for this purpose in 
many counties of the state and a great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm has been aroused. Dr. John Hope Franklin, of the 
department of history of the North Carolina College for Negroes, 
has consented to direct the campaign for collecting the records 
of North Carolina Negroes in the war. 


By a decision of the court of appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, the University of North Carolina in October was awarded 
a $1,390,000 trust fund left by the late William H. Ackland for 
the establishment of an art gallery. 


Oil portraits of many of the state’s great and near-great in 
the various buildings of the University at Chapel Hill, and the 
Hall of History, the Capitol, and the Governor’s Mansion in 
Raleigh are being restored by Dr. Arthur E. Bye, Philadelphia 
artist. 


Books received include: Harvey Wish, George Fitzhugh: Prop- 
agandist of the Old South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1943); Frank L. Mott, Jefferson and the Press 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943); Carl 
Goerch, Down Home (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton Com- 
pany. 1943); Henry Steele Commager, Majority Rule and 
Minority Rights (New York: Oxford University Press. 19438) ; 
James A. Porter, Modern Negro Art (New York: The Dryden 
Press. 1943) ; Earl Conrad, Harriet Tubman (Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, 1943) ; Dorothy Mackay Quynn and Wil- 
liam Rogers Quynn, Barbara Frietschie (reprinted from the 
Maryland Historical Magazine, September and December, 1942) ; 
and Rocky Mount Mills: A Case History of Industrial Develop- 
.ment, 1818-1943 (Rocky Mount, N. C.: copyrighted by Rocky 
Mount Mills. 1943). 
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